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Your Trees This Year 
—I Want to Help You! 


They are the crowning majesty of the hills and the eternal 
glory of the vales; they greet us with no touch of reproach each new 
day and each new year; they stand guard over our homes and 
serve as trusty sentinels on the highways on which we daily pass; 
they forget not nor fail to keep the constant vigils for which the 
Creator designed them, even when wounded, neglected and abused. 


Let This Be Your New Year Resolve 
—To Care for These Silent Friends! ver tare scree 


To let your watchfulness supply their lack of voice ; to bestow upon them the tokens of tender- 
ness and affection; to have their diseases treated, their wounds healed and their lives pro- 
longed. The handsome and complete book, ‘‘Our Wounded Friends, the Trees’’—free to any 
owner of fine trees—will tell you what should be done; the force of tree experts trained 
in the School of Practical Forestry founded by me and operated by my sons will do it. I 
want to have the personal pleasure oi knowing that during the new year you will start 
to save your trees—the salvation of trees has been the consecrated purpose of my life. Write 
me for a copy of the book and suggestions. Address me as follows: 


JOHN DAVEY, Room 13 


THE DAVEY TREE EXPERT COMPANY, KENT, OHIO 























YALE FOREST SCHOOL 


NEW HAVEN, CONNECTICUT 


The course of study in the YALE FOREST 
SCHOOL covers a period of two years. Graduates 
of collegiate institutions of high standing are admitted 
as candidates for the degree of Master of Forestry 


The Summer School of Forestry 1s conducted at 
MILFORD, PIKE COUNTY, PENNA. 


HENRY S. GRAVES, Director 


New Haven Connecticut 
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The American Forestry Association 


President—C URTIS GUILD, Jr. 


Former Governor of Massachusetts 


The American Forestry Association was organized in 1882, and 
incorporated in January, 1897. It now has over 7,000 members, 
residents of every State in the Union, Canada. and foreign coun- 
tries. From its organization it has been the tireless friend of the 
forests. 

The object of the Association is to promote the preservation, by 
wise use, and the extension of the forests of the United States; its 
means are agitation and education; it seeks to encourage the appli- 
cation of forestry by private owners to forest holdings, large or 
small; and it favors, especially, the establishment and multiplication 
of National and State forests, to be administered in the highest in- 
terests of all. 

The Association seeks as members all who sympathize with its 
cbject and methods, and who believe that our natural resources con- 
stitute a common heritage, to be used without abusing and adminis- 
tered for the common good. Seeking to conserve our supplies of 
wood and water, the Association appeals especially to wood- 
producers and users, including owners of wood lands, lumbermen 
foresters, railroad men, and engineers ; and to those dependent upon 
equable stream flow, as manufacturers, irrigators, employers of 
water power, and those engaged in internal commerce. 

The Association meets annually in Washington. It publishes, 
monthly, AMERICAN Fores7ky, the magazine of authority in its spe- 
cial field. The list of contributors to this publication includes practi- 
cally all persons prominent in forest work in the United States, 
making it alone worth the cost of Annual Membership in the 
Association. 

The dues, covering a subscription to AMERICAN Forestry, are 
as follows: Argfiual—For Annual Members, $2: for Sustaining 
Members, $25; Total, with exemption from all other payments—for 
Life Members, $100; for Patrons, $1,000. Of the above amount $1 
is set aside each year to pay the subscription of each member to 
AMERICAN ForEsTRY. 

Epwin A. Start, Secretary, 


The American Forestry Association. 


Membership in the Association coincides with the calendar year 
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Group of Chestnut Trees on Priestford Farm, Deer Creek, Harford Co., Md. These Chestnut Trees Were Grown from 
Nuts Planted in 1822, The Large Tree on the Left is Thirty-six Inches in Diameter 
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PERPETUATING THE TIMBER RESOURCES 
OF THE SOUTH 


By R. S. KELLOGG, Assistant Forester, United States Forest Service 


HE twelve Southern States of Ala- 
T_T bama, Arkansas, Florida, Geor- 

gia, Kentucky, Louisiana, Missis- 
sippi, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Tennessee, Texas, and Virginia, have a 
forest area of more than 200,000,000 
acres, nearly one-half their entire land 
surface. There is now standing in 
these forests not less than 600,000,- 
000,000 board feet of merchantable tim- 
ber, with a stumpage value of at least 
$2,000,000,000. 

The influence of the forest resources 
of the South extends far beyond its 
borders. North to Canada and from 
the Atlantic to the Great Plains, their 
products are in daily use. The Southern 
States supply nearly forty-five per cent 
of the lumber consumed in the entire 
United States. The South has a mo- 
nopoly of yellow pine, that great 
structural timber, the cut of which 
alone is one-third of that of all kinds 
of lumber in the country. It has a 
monopoly of cypress and tupelo. It 
leads in the production of oak, of hick- 
ory, of red gum, and of cottonwood. 
Its hickory is the best vehicle wood ever 


discovered. Its oak is in demand for 
the wine vats of California and of Eu- 
rope. Its longleaf pine yields nine- 
tenths of the naval stores of the world. 
Twelve thousand sawmills are con- 
verting the southern forests into lum- 
ber and hundreds of other plants are 
turning them into veneer and_ staves 
and heading. Our railroad trains run 
over rails laid on scores of millions of 
ties cut in southern forests, and much 
of the freight which they haul is car- 
ried in cars made of yellow pine lum- 
ber. 

The total annual value of the prod- 
ucts of the southern forests is not less 
than $450,000,000. Of this total, lum- 
ber, lath and shingles amount to $275,- 
000,000; posts, poles, rails, fire-wood, 
and cross-ties, $125,000,000; naval 
stores, $30,000,000, and cooperage 
stock, $20,000,000. The average cot- 
ton crop of the South for the past ten 
years has been eleven and one-fourth 
million bales, with an average farm 
value of $523,000,000, only sixteen 
per cent more than the value of 
its forest products. The average corn 


"Abstract of speech delivered before Southern Commercial Congress, Washington, 1. C.. 


Decemher 7. 











Forest in the Southern Appalachians, Dogwood in Flower 


crop during the same period has been 
450,000,000 bushels, with a farm value 
of $325,000,000, or less than three- 
fourths of the value of its forest 
products. Great labor, much time and 
money have been spent to produce these 
crops of cotton and of corn, which have 
averaged less than two-fifths of a bale 


4 


of cotton per acre, and less than seven- 
teen bushels of corn per acre. Nothing 
has been done by man to produce the 
immense crop of forest products which 
he has harvested. Nature has sown 
and grown, he has only reaped, and 
generally without regard to the future 
of the forest. 
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The forest has another great func- 
tion scarcely less important than the 
furnishing of timber for a multitude 
of needs. This is its value as a soil 
cover. The water-power available for 
economic development of the streams 
rising in the Southern Applachians 
has at an extremely conservative esti- 
mate a capitalized value of $1,000,000,- 
000. The protection of the forests on 
the water-sheds of these streams is a 
fundamental step in the utilization of 
this great resource. The conserving of 
the power of these streams will be a 
long step toward the realization of the 
day eagerly looked for by the South 
when the most of its cotton shall be 
manufactured at home. 

So far there has been only an unre- 
stricted exploitation of the great forests 
of the South. They have been cut for 
lumber and cooperage stock in the most 
wasteful fashion. They have been tur- 
pentined by methods which have left 
millions of acres of dead timber in 
their wake. From the Atlantic to the 
Mississippi forest fires have burned 
unchecked. I do not mean to imply 
that the South has been more wasteful 
of its forest heritage than have other 
sections of our country. All sections 
have been equally guilty in this. But 
there is this element of hope for the 
South which some other regions do not 
have. It has large areas of forest vet 
standing which it can conserve. 

The forester is not a tree idolizer. 
Ile believes that the forests should be 
used. He does not believe that it is a 
good economic policy to maintain for- 
ests on land which would produce 
higher returns from other crops. He 
does believe that all land which is 
better adapted to growing trees than to 
any other purpose should be perman- 
ently held to the growing of timber. 
This is sound economy. Perhaps the 
200,000,000 acres of forest which the 
South now has may be some day re- 
duced to 100,000,000 acres as the de- 
mand for farm land increases, but it 
is undoubtedly true that this” 1o0,- 
000,000 acres, if brought to its highest 
productive capacity, will yield a greater 





FORESTRY 


revenue through the growing of timber 
than if planted to any other crop. 

Trees make little demand upon the 
soil. They flourish where farm crops 
fail. The problem, then, is to see that 
each kind of land grows the crop to 
which it is adapted, and that it pro- 
duces the greatest possible yield. From 
its 200,000,000 acres of forests, the 
South is now manufacturing a product 
worth a little more than $2 per acre. 
From 100,000,000 acres of forest it 
should eventually secure as great a to- 
tal yield, or twice as much per acre as 
now. It is not good economy to devote 
30,000,000 acres to the production of 
cotton, with an average yield of only 
two-fifths of a bale per acre, or 3,000,- 
000 acres to the growing of corn, with 
an average vield of less than seventeen 
bushels per acre. Just as better methods 
will double the yield of these great 
staples, so will they double the yield 
of forest products. 

We must have timber, consequently 
our forests must be maintained. The 
lumber industry must be made a_per- 
manent industry, harvesting the annual 
growth of a well-cared-for forest, and 
leaving a crop for next year instead of 
cleaning off the crop of 100 to 200 
years, with no provision for the future. 
It is of more importance that Louisiana 
should cut 1,000,000,000 feet of long- 
leaf pine lumber twenty-five years 
hence than that it should cut 2,000,000,- 
ooo feet next year. It is of more im- 
portance that Florida should gather 
10,000,000 gallons of turpentine in 1925 
than that it should gather 20,000,000 
gallons in Ig10. 

The conservationist is no idle theorist. 
He believes in use, but not in abuse. 
Granted that the forest must be made 
of the greatest possible use, but that 
this use must not be destructive, that 
we may cut the trees from year to year, 
but that the forest must exist forever, 
we come to the practical measures 
necessary to accomplish these ends. 
These are many, and by no means easy 
of solution. 

The forests of the South are prac- 
tically all in private hands. With slight 
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Grove of Wild Cherry (Prunus Serotina) inNorth Carolina. A Very Valuable Timber for Inside Furnishing 





and for Making Fine Furniture 





Falls on Upper Catawba River, in Great Smoky Mountains, North Carolina (page 6) 
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View in Pine and White Oak ‘‘Flatwoods"’ after Lumbering (page 6) 














Stack of Four-foot Pulp-wood Logs at the Mill (page 6) 


exceptions they are owned neither by 
the states nor the Nation. They are 
held by thousands of individual owners 
in tracts of from 100 acres to 100,000 
acres each. The problem then is to see 
that such measures are enacted, and 
that such an enlightened condition of 
public sentiment is created, as will 


bring all these forests to their highest 
producing capacity and make their 
products the most fully utilized. The 
whole public is concerned. The con- 
sumer must unite with the man who 
owns the timber in working out meas- 
ures for the common good. Forest 
fires must be stopped, for so long as they 
9 





Effects of a Forest Fire (page 6) 


are allowed to run without hindrance 
there will be no young trees coming on 
to take the place of the older ones when 
they arecut. State legislation must pro- 
vide right fire laws and adequate means 
for their enforcement. J*orest taxation 
should be so laid that its burdens do 
not fall unjustly upon timber. This, 
again, is a matter for state legislation. 
The states also have a duty which they 
cannot escape in the management of 
cut-over lands, which, where not suit- 
able for farming, often are utterly un- 
protected and revert to the state for de- 
linquent taxes. Such tracts should be 
made into state forest reserves, and 
other tracts of a similar character 
which can be purchased at nominal 
prices should be added to them. Prop- 
erly cared for, they will become an im- 
portant source of future timber supply. 
Along these three lines of fire protec- 
tion, of right taxation, and of state 
forests, the states have duties which 
must be performed if the forest re- 
sources of the South are to be perpetu- 
ated. Needless to say, state action on 
these subjects should be as nearly wni- 
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form as differences in local conditions 
wil permit. 

Individual forest owners, and es- 
pecially the owners of the larger tracts, 
also have duties which they cannot es- 
cape. The forests which they hold are 
not merely pieces of private property. 
They are a public trust, upon whose 
right administration the welfare of 
many depends. Unless the owners 
realize this, unless they do their ut- 
most to conserve their forests while 
using them, public sentiment is likely 
to force the state governments to exer- 
cise powers of control which the states 
undoubtedly have, though these powers 
have so far lain dormant. 

And, lastly, the Federal Government, 
too, has a duty in the maintenance of 
the southern forests. More than 150.- 
000,000 acres of public forest land in 
the Western States, essential for the 
protection of watersheds and of ‘non- 
agricultural value, have been proclaim- 
ed National Forests, have been made 
a source of permanent timber supply, 
and a permanent conserver of water 
necessary for irrigation and power. Not 
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Doe River Gorge, Tennessee. The Forests on the Steep Slopes of This Beautiful Gorge Are Being 
Rapidly Destroyed by Fire and Ax (page 6) 











Pulp-wood Logs Dashing along a Waterslide (page 6) 


less essential for the public welfare is 
the protection of the forests upon the 
Southern Applachian Mountains in 
which head the great streams from the 
Ohio to the Savannah, which are of 
vital importance to the South for power 
and navigation. The interstate rela- 
tions are so many that the individual 
states cannot be expected to protect 
these forests. The national govern- 
ment alone is equal to it. They should, 
therefore, be purchased and made into 
National Forests, to be administered 
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as are the National Forests of the 
West. 

The timber resources of the South 
must be perpetuated—will be perpetu- 
ated. We cannot get along without 
them—the South cannot get along 
without them. Great damage has been 
wrought, but it is not too late to mend. 
Action, however, should be adequate, 
prompt, and vigorous. The Southern 
Commercial Congress, the exponent of 
the new South, can devote its energies 
to no better cause than this. 
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THE FORESTS 


OF LOUISIANA’ 


By FREDERICK J. GRACE 


Register of the Louisiana State Land Office and Commissioner of Forestry 


has reached the second notch in 
the production of lumber. The 
great state.of Washington, along the 
Pacific coast, precedes us. Traveling 
through this wooded state of ours, the 
train rushes by innumerable mills; or, 
in more leisurely journeying on some of 
our inland streams, such as the beauti- 
ful Teche and Bayou Plaquemine, made 
famous by Evangeline hunting for her 
lover Gabriel, one finds them lined with 
numerous band sawmills, heading and 
shingle factories, and cypress cooperage 
plants, cutting many million feet of lum- 
ber per day, which are fast eating up 
our large bodies of timber. We have 
still standing in this state, according to 
the last reports of the assessors and of 
the United States Forest Service, the 
following acreage in timber, which may 
be of vast importance to the lumber fra- 
ternity of this and other states: We 
have in pine of various kinds, as nearly 
as we can figure, 4,269,928 acres; and 
we have in hardwood, such as oak, gum, 
cotton, ash, maple, tupelo gum, willow, 
persimmon, hickory, magnolia, beech, 
elm, sycamore, and poplar, 3,388,486 
acres; and, about as nearly as I can 
estimate (some parishes not reporting), 
I find goo,ooo acres of cypress. Our 
denuded or cut-over pine lands amount 
to about 2,472,000 acres; our denuded 
or cut-over cypress and hardwood lands 
amount to about 2,000,000 acres. 
Lumber statistics and a statement is- 
sued by the Census Bureau of last 
June, show that in 1908 516 sawmill: 
in Louisiana cut 2,722,421,000 feet of 
lumber—a decrease approximately of 
250,000,000 from the cut of 1907, due 
principally, of course, to unfavorable 
"Address delivered by Mr. Grace before 
States, held in New Orleans, November 1, 
Louisiana. 


Ree in the last few years 


conditions. This lumber has been cut 
into almost every imaginable shape, em- 
ploying about 35,000 men per day, and 
at the average price of $2 per day would 
mean about $70,000 paid out every day 
for labor alone. Total this for one year 
and it will be seen that Louisiana pays 
out annually a good many millions of 
dollars in labor alone to her vast army 
of employees for the lumber industry. 
There is no other business in the state 
paying out as much money for labor as 
the lumber mills and this is spent prin- 
cipally within the borders of our own 
state. 

The principal part of the output of 
the lumber of Louisiana is sold in other 
states and foreign countries. Our pines 
and cypress and oak staves find their 
way into Europe in large quantities. 
Our cottonwood and other soft mate- 
rial is shipped all over the globe for 
barrel and packing purposes. A great 
deal of our oak and pine has_ been 
shipped into Panama to be used in the 
construction of the Panama Canal. Ac- 
cording to the best information obtain- 
able, forty-one per cent of the standing 
timber is still in the hands of the farm- 
ers, merchants, and other land owners, 
but in a good many of the large par- 
ishes in this state the larger bodies of 
pine and cypress timber have been pur- 
chased by the mill owners, who buy 
principally the timber and leave the 
farmer practically all the land. 

The forests of Louisiana are teem- 
ing with timber of all kinds. Our pine 
trees are the finest grown in the world. 
They obtain their preeminence from 
a combination of qualities. They pos- 
sess such qualities of strength, of 
elasticity combined with comparative- 


the Conservation Conference of the Southern 
1909, by invitation of Governor Sanders of 
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FORESTRY WORKERS OF LOUISIANA 


Hon. Newton Crain Blanchard, of Shreveport, Governor of Louisiana, 1904-1908, an Earnest and Consistent 
Advocate of Forestry and Conservation of All Natural Resources 


ly light weight and ease of working, 
as to fit them especially for the use in 
construction which requires the largest 
amount of work. They grow princi- 
pally under conditions that make their 
exploitation easy and profitable. They 
are easily reproduced and are moder- 
ately quick growers, and when one pine 
is cut another should be planted in its 
place, especially short-leaf and loblolly, 
and as they grow on the very poorest 
kind of land and are of the greatest 
value from the standpoint of national 
economy, their reestablishment should 


fa 


be encouraged in our different states by 
replanting denuded pine lands. 

Our cypress, which grows principally; 
in the southern part of the state, and 
in some of the low swamps of our north- 
ern parishes, is of extremely slow 
growth, but is the most lasting of all 
wood, and under water is practically in- 
destructible. Some of the present-day 
giants of our cypress forests have ob- 
tained the enormous size of forty feet 
in circumference, and are over 3,000 
years of age. This tree has always 
taken a unique place among our eastern 

















FORESTRY WORKERS OF LOUISIANA 


Col. H. P. Gamble, Secretary Louisiana Conservation Commission (page 19) 


forest trees, on account of its great size, 
peculiar habitat, and ancient lineage, 
for it is a representative of a type of 
vegetation, abundant in _ prehistoric 
times, but now only represented by the 
bald cypress of our Gulf states and the 
Mexican cypress. 

The wood is believed to be the ancient 
gopher-wood of which the ark of Noah 
was built, and pieces of timber of the 
same wood removed from St. Peter’s 
Cathedral in Rome to give place to brass 
columns were found to be in a state 
of perfect preservation after having 
been in place for more than 1,100 years. 
But our cypress, like our pine, is fast 


disappearing, and it will be a hard mat- 
ter to replace this valuable timber. We 
have many other valuable woods in our 
state, such as gum, which can be used 
for furniture, boxes, plow slides, barrel 
headings, ceiling, and other inside uses. 

Cottonwood is another timber which 
has lately become very valuable and its 
lumber is almost as-much sought after, 
in certain sections, for barrel material, 
box wood, and other case purposes, as 
the gum. At one time in Louisiana our 
cottonwood was practically given away 
by our planters to make room for cul- 
tivation, but its numerous uses here 
lately have made it very valuable, and 
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FORESTRY WORKERS OF LOUISIANA 


Mrs. Angus Brown (Carrie White) Avery, of Shreveport, Secretary of the Louisiana Forestry Association 
and Recording Secretary of the Woman's National Rivers and Harbors Congress (page 19) 


it is now worth a great deal of money: 
ash is also quite a factor in wood 
material, and we have now several large 
oar factories making fine oars and 
broom handles, and shipping them to 
a good many of our foreign countries. 
Ash is also being used for car siding 
and ceiling, and, when it is polished, 
makes a very fine finish. Our large for- 
ests of oak have also sprung into promi- 
nence here in the last few years, and 
oak is now being worked into cross-ties 
and staves, which are shipped into all 
foreign countries. A good deal of this 
heavy oak timber has found its way into 
16 


Panama, to be used in the construction 
of the great canal. 

Staves cut from white oak of the up- 
lands are exported through New Or- 
leans in enormous quantities to Spain, 
France, Portugal, and Italy. Staves 
from red oak are used principally for 
oil, molasses and whisky barrels. They 
also furnish excellent spokes for wagons 
and carts. We have numerous other 
hardwoods in this state, such as elm, 
pecan, hickory, hackberry, and syca- 
more, willow, mulberry, and persim- 
mon. These woods are usually used for 
fence posts, tool handles, ax handles, 
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THE GOVERNOR OF LOUISIANA 


Hon, J. Y. Sanders, Who Has Shown Himself a Friend of the New Forestry and Conservation Movement in His State (page 19) 


and other uses which require a hard 
wood. 

The osage orange, which grows a 
great deal in southern Louisiana, is val- 
uable for walking canes, baseball bats, 
and sledgehammer handles. It makes 
a magnificent fence post, and in old 
times, was used principally as a fence 


3 


hedge between plantations. In Louisi- 
ana we have some cedar, but the recent 
storms have been destroying most of 
that. 

The magnolia, the flower of which is 
the emblem of our state, is a beautiful 
evergreen tree, and, with our liveoak, 
grows to magnificent proportions here 
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FORESTRY WORKERS OF LOUISIANA 


Mrs, J. D. (Alice Mai) Wilkinson of Shreveport, Chairman of the Executive Council! of the Louisiana Forestry Association 
and Chairman of the Waterways Committee of the General Federation of Women's Clubs (page 19) 


and makes a fine tree for ornamental 
purposes. We have in Louisiana a good 
deal of willow and tupelo gum, which 
are quick growers and should be use] 
to a great deal of profit in the manu- 
facture of barrel timber, case goods, 
and veneer work, and are, as a rule, 
considered quick-growing timber; and 
they could be used to great advantage 
for planting along our denuded cypress 
swamps and along the battures of the 
Mississippi River. For this purpose, [ 


feel that they would aid in preventing 


caving banks and would go a long way 

to assist in the protection of our levees 

during high water, and would help the 
18 


conservation of our timber by being 
planted behind the levees along the 
river. 

Another substance that 
Louisiana forests, principally along our 
inland lakes and bayous, is the gray 
or Spanish moss, which grows on al- 
most all the trees that are raised in 
this state. This moss is generally picked 
when the trees are being cut down for 
the mills, and is allowed to rot, when 
it becomes black and makes valuable 
material for the making of mattresses, 
cushions, and pillows, and is shipped to 
all parts of the United States. 
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Woodmen are cutting down our val- 
uable forests, and then cutting them up 
and the cry now is beginning to be, 
“Woodman, spare that tree.” It has 
been a hard matter to get the people of 
the state interested in the subject of 
reforestation, and it is only at meetings 
of this kind that we can awaken the 
interest of the lumber people and get 
them to thinking of the conservation of 
our forests. Our state in this respect 
is behind the others, but within the last 
vear we are beginning to interest our 
legislators and through their means, at 
the last session of the legislature, we 
got a bill through establishing a chair 
of forestry at the Louisiana State Uni- 
versity, located at Baton Rouge, and 
there is now a feeling that we should 
cooperate with the National Govern- 
ment and do something to assist in re- 
foresting the denuded pine, cypress, and 
hardwood lands of the state. 

Governor Sanders has appointed a 
state conservation commission of Louis- 
iana, of which he has made Hon. Henry 
KE. Hardtner, one of the prominent lum- 
bermen of north Louisiana, the presi- 
dent; our honored young friend, Hon. 
Harry P. Gamble, a prominent attorney 
of Winn Parish, the secretary; and 
Hon. Robert Roberts, Jr., of Minden, 
treasurer. These three officers have 
taken a great deal of interest in or- 


ganizing conservation societies in dif- 
ferent parts of the state. We have 
several prominent women in_ north 
Louisiana, and no movement for up- 
building the state achieves success with- 
out the help of the women, among 
whom I might mention Mrs. J. D. Wil- 
kinson and Mrs. A. B. Avery, who 
have been instrumental in organizing a 
great many of these conservation socie- 
ties in different parts of the state. 

On account of her numerous inland 
bayous and lakes which form almost a 
complete chain of waterways througb- 
out the length and breadth of the entire 
state, it will be of incalculable value in 
assisting the great purpose of conserva- 
tion, if our National Government will 
assist us in opening up the inland 
streams for navigation. The state, 
through the governor and the commis- 
sioner of forestry, has just entered into 
an agreement with the United States 
Forest Service to have one of its men 
come down and make an expert report 
on the forests of this state, which will 
be submitted to the next session of the 
legislature. The National Government 
has been doing this in most of the south- 
ern states, and it has given a great deal 
of assistance to the people at large for 
the valuable information contained 


therein about the timber interests of 
each state. 
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THE CRISIS IN THE SOUTHERN FORESTS' 


By HENRY E. HARDTNER, President of the Louisiana Forestry Association 
and Chairman of the Louisiana Conservation Commission 


ces is a question of great impor- 

tance and is engaging the atten- 
tion of many of the foremost citizens 
of our country who are now endeavor- 
ing to formulate such plans as will be 
calculated to prevent the destruction of 
these resources. 

The national forest reserves are be- 
ing handled carefully and systemat- 
ically according to the most up-to-date 
methods, and can be depended on to 
produce crop after crop for all ages. 
Not so with the forests of the South, 
which are chiefly in the hands of pri- 
vate owners, for they are handled care- 
lessly, criminally, and with the idea of 
getting every possible penny out of 
them regardless of their future useful- 
ness to mankind. Under existing con- 
ditions with no efforts heretofore made 
by the states to cooperate, we cannot 
say that the lumberman is any more 
to blame than are state and National 
governments. The lumberman does 
not wish to convert lands, now rich in 
natural resources which yield handsome 
returns to himself and the state, into 
barren wastes, which will not even 
serve as pasturage. He knows much 
better than any one else what they are 
chiefly valuable for, and only awaits the 
opportunity to be of service to the state 
and Nation in conserving these re- 
sources. 

Therefore, the preservation of our 
forests is the most important question 
that we have to deal with at this time, 
and we cannot wait years before we at- 
tempt to solve the problem. No doubt 


' ‘HE conservation of natural resour- 


the National Government will ere long 
offer substantial assistance to the states 
in the difficult and costly work of re- 
forestation, but the states cannot afford 
to wait for assistance; they must go 
to work at once and handle the ques- 
tion honestly, intelligently, conserva- 
tively,and successfully. Louisiana should 
take the lead in this great movement, 
and while protecting her own resources, 
point out to others the correct course to 
pursue in carrying out these plans for 
the general good. 

Louisiana has a great extent and 
wealth of forest, but it is rapidly and 
surely being depleted. Under present 
conditions she may continue for years 
to hold her present position as the sec- 
ond lumber producing state in the 
Union, but fire and the ax are reducing 
her producing capacity steadily, and 
when the present stand of mature timber 
is gone, Louisiana cannot remain in the 
front rank, unless effective steps are 
taken to protect and reproduce her 
forests. 

The South, with twenty-seven per cent 
of the total area of the United States, 
contains about forty-two per cent of the 
total forest area of the country, and pro- 
duces forty-eight per cent of all the 
lumber manufactured in the United 
States. It might be interesting to state 
that the lumber industry alone brings 
back into the South over $10,000,000 
for every working day in the year. 

The forest area by states is as follows: 
Alabama, 20,000,000 acres; Arkansas, 
24,200,000; Florida, 20,000,000; Geor- 
gia, 22,300,000; Kentucky, 10,000,- 
000; Louisiana, 16,500,000; Maryland, 


*This article is the main body of an address delivered by Mr. Hardtner at the Con- 
servation Conference of the Southern States held in New Orleans, November 1, 1900, by 


invitation of Governor Sanders of Louisiana. 


Mr. Hardtner is a prominent lumberman as 


well as an earnest advocate of forestry and conservation. 
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Hardwood Stand, Needing Moderate Thinnir g (page 24) 


2,200,000; = Mississippi, 
North Carolina, 19,000,000 ; South Caro- 
lina, 12,000,000 ; Tennessee, 15,000,000 ; 
Texas, 30,000,000; Virginia, 14,000,000, 
and West Virginia, 9,100,000 acres. 
These forests should be so used that the 
very most may be made from the annual 
cut, while at the same time the cut is 
being replaced by new growth, thus 
insuring a perpetual source of wealth. 


>? 


17,500,000 ; 


The future of the South is bound up in 
forest preservation with its accompany- 
ing protection to water-sheds, power 
streams and wood-working industries ; 
not only in the protection of the water- 
sheds, which will some day furnish the 
power to the great majority of the 
manufacturing establishments but in 
the prosperous continuance of indus- 
tries depending upon forest products. 
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A majority of our people have had no 
occasion to study these matters, and, 
consequently, are not informed, and do 
not realize the dangers which threaten 
us. It is estimated that the timber sup- 
ply of our country at the present rate 
of cutting cannot last longer than 
twenty years, and yet little has been 
done to avert the calamities which must 
follow, and which we already have to 
contend with. Experience is usually the 
best teacher, and we may in a measure 
avoid the disasters and perils through 
which other countries have passed by 
adopting similar measures for our pro- 
tection. There is no reason why we 
should suffer as other nations have; 
from their experience we should derive 
wisdom and act accordingly. 

While our forests have already been 
badly damaged, we still possess suffi- 
cient forest land to grow timber enough 
to meet all our needs. Our forests are 
one of our renewable resources, and, 
when rightly handled, go on producing 
crop after crop indefinitely, yielding 
safe returns on the investment. The 
countries of Europe and Japan know 
this, and their forests are daily growing 
more and more productive. 

The countries which to-day manage 
their forests on sound principles have 
passed through four stages of forest 
experience. At first the forests were so 
abundant as to be in the way, and were 
neglected or destroyed. Next, as set- 
tlements sprang up and the forests re- 
ceded farther and farther from the 
places where wood was needed, the ques- 
tion of local wood supplies had to be met, 
and the forests were protected. Third, 
the increasing need for wood led to the 
recognition of the forest as a crop like 
agricultural crops, which had to be 
planted, cared for and harvested. Fi- 
nally, in order to benefit the general 
welfare, forests were safe-guarded and 
controlled so as to yield a crop year 
after year, and from one generation to 


another. 
So, our country, having had the ex- 
perience of other nations upon which to 





FORESTRY 


predicate its plans should not have to 
experiment with untried theories; al- 
though in order to meet local conditions 
we may find it necessary to inaugurate 
some new methods. However, the gen- 
eral principles of forestry are the same 
the world over.’ 

In this country the forests are already 
on the ground. All that is necessary is 
to bring them to a full state of pro- 
ductiveness. It does not take a wise 
man, a senator, a president, or a mem- 
ber of Parliament to tell you that a 
crisis is at hand. Go to the forests of 
the South, and the employees of the 
lumber companies will tell you that tim- 
ber supplies will not last over twenty 
years. The surveyors, mill owners, tim- 
bermen, and speculators will tell you 
the same stories. Already the em- 
ployees of sawmills are saving their 
earnings and buying a few acres of 
land, looking forward to the time when 
sawmilling will be a thing of the past, 
and they must provide for a home. Go 
to these people who are nearest nature, 
and they will tell you how rapidly our 
forests are being exhaused, and how 
they dread to think of the calamities of 
the future. 


LOUISIANA GUTPUT GREATEST 


Louisiana is to-day producing more 
lumber than any state of the Union, ex- 
cept Washington, and will continue to 
do so for many years to come, and why 
not for centuries? Our forests of pine, 
gum, cypress, oak, hickory, and other 
hardwoods are the most magnificent 
of any in the world, and it seems as if 
nature designed these to be protective 
forests owing to the fact chat mighty 
rivers flow through our state to the 
Gulf, which is our southern boundary 
line. Forests were intended to protect 
us from soil erosion, cyclones, climatic 
changes, and hurricanes. Shall we 
destroy the protection that nature has 
given us? We are doing it, and so rap- 
idly that inside of twenty years Louisi- 
ana will be the poorest state in the 


*Mr. Hardtner gave a brief review at this point of the forestry methods and results of 
Germany, France, Switzerland, Austria, Spain, China, Japan, and England, showing in this 
connection the influence of denudation in causing floods and erosion. 
































Newly Cleared Mountain Field Planted in Corn, Rapidly Washing Away (page 24) 








Excessive Erosion on Nearly Level Land, Yazoo Uplands. 


Union, unless measures are adopted to 
prevent these calamities. 

Go to the forests of La Salle, Cata- 
houla, Jackson, Winn, Grant, Rapides, 
Vernon, Sabine, Calcasieu, Bienvilie, 
Caldwell, Livingston, St. Tammany, 
Tangipahoa, St. Helena,and Washington 
parishes, where the pine forests flour- 
ished in imperial magnificence, and 
watch the “up-to-date’ method of 
butchery. Virgin forests which produce 
from ten to twenty-five thousand feet 
of timber per acre are being absolutely 
denuded just as completely as you 
would strip a bird of its feathers or 
the beast of the field of the covering 
which nature provided. 

Hardly a dozen saplings, the size of 
one’s arm, to the acre are left standing, 
and these lands are practically deserts, 
a waste where soil-erosion takes place, 
where rains fall and the water rushes off 
in torrents, flooding the streams and val- 
leys, leaving a sterile soil on the rich 
bottom lands, where the wind has a 
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Gullies With Vertical Walls Eat into Cultivated Land With 
Remarkable Rapidity, and This May Be Prevented Only by Reforestation (page 24) 


clean sweep and acquires such a velocity 
as to scatter destruction to the towns, 
cities, and villages—a land reduced to 
poverty, which even the state could re- 
fuse to take for its taxes so far as its 
future usefulness is concerned. Any 
man who loves nature would shed tears 
every time he passes through our 
forests and sees the criminal waste that 
is going on. 

Hardened as I am to these sights, | 
feel sad and depressed when I see this 
slaughter. What has the state done? 
ought year after year to collect a 
pitiful taxation from these forests, 
sometimes reasonable and again exorbi- 
tant. No sys’em whatever, no thought 
of to-morrow, no idea of the worthless- 
ness of denuded forests to any one, 
and no thought of dire calamities which 
are now upon us. What has the lum- 
berman done? Proceeded to cut up 
these forests just as fast as he can, not 
leaving even seed to reforest his lands; 
running his mills night and day; pro- 
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Forestry in Japan: A Well-kept Forest of Timber Bamboo on Good Soil, Showing Thick Mulch of Strew ard 
Leaves, and Open Drainage Ditch in Foreground (page 24) 


ducing more lumber than the country 
needs, operating without profit, and 
leaving a desperate country behind him. 
Is it not time for the state of Louisiana 
to act? Or must we wait until we are 
reduced to suffering and then spend 
millions of dollars for measures of pro- 
tection, which, if adopted now, would 


solve the problem and yield to the state 
millions of dollars in profits? 

The lumberman really has no desire 
to criminally destroy his forests, and 
I am sure that if the state would meet 
him half way, settle the question of 
taxation, and assist in the perpetuation 
of forests which is a benefit to all our 
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people, that all dangers would be avert- 
ed. The lumberman knows only too 
well that the cutting of small timber is 
not profitable ; that if sane cutting were 
used his forests would be _ perpet- 
ual; but he feels as if he alone cannot 
afford to shoulder the expense of re- 
forestation, which is to benefit many 
others besides himself. He feels as if 
the question of taxation and protection 
of forests must be settled by the state 
before he can afford to change his 
methods. I believe that the lumberman 
would gladly assist in the enactment of 
laws that would solve the problem of 
forestry. 


LOUISIANA IN THE PAST 


Twenty years ago the pine, cypress, 
and hardwood forests of Louisiana were 
practically in a virgin state and unsur- 
passed for magnificence and wealth by 
any other state in the Union. Our 
own people did not realize the impor- 
tance of these resources until foresight- 
ed men from other states, who had wit- 
nessed the destruction of their own 
forests, entered these lands from the 
states and Federal governments for a 
few cents per acre, and thus our own 
people lost golden opportunities to reap 
benefits from resources which were 
naturally their own. However, we must 
not lose sight of the fact that those 
same investors assisted materially in 
the upbuilding of the state, and only 
grasped opportunities which experi- 
ence taught them were at hand, and 
which the Government encouraged. 
Railroads were built, new territories 
opened up, the demand for lumber in- 
creased, and Louisiana prepared to as- 
sist in supplying this demand. Dozens 
of saw and planing mills were erected ; 
new towns laid out, and short-line rail- 
roads built to handle the products of 
the forests. 

To-day Louisiana ranks second in the 
production of lumber of all the states 
in the Union, producing during the year 
1907 nearly 3,000,000,000 feet, board 
measure; the state of Washington 
ranking first, with the production of 
nearly 4,000,000,000 feet. Fully fifty 


per cent of our virgin forests have al- 
ready been denuded, and the method of 
lumbering now used in the pine forests 
of our state tend to absolutely denude 
these lands of the smallest pine saplings, 
leaving the country almost a barren 
waste, and the lands practically worth- 
less, which can only be reclaimed by 
scientific methods, and the planting of 
trees. 

These lands must remain barren until 
our parochial, state, and National gov- 
ernments adopt a system that will tend 
to reforest these lands, and when this is 
done, fully fifty years must elapse 
before such areas become profitable. 
In the meantime, soil erosion takes 
place; floods become frequent and evils 
of various kinds overtake us. At the 
present rate in which we are denuding 
our forests they cannot last twenty 
years longer, and it is a fact that in ten 
years’ time over three-fourths of our 
forests will have disappeared. Already, 
experienced lumbermen and close ob- 
servers see the beginning of the end and 
realize the magnitude of the disasters 
that must surely follow—we know what 
has hapened to Europe and Asia. Shall 
we adopt safe and sane measures that 
will protect us or must we actually wit- 
ness the calamities that must surely be- 
fall us if we remain careless and indif- 
ferent before we take action? 

The question that naturally arises 
after a person begins to realize that a 
crisis is approaching, and in a vague 
sort of way sees the dangers that con- 
front him is—what shall we do? 


THE ANSWER 


It does not take a wise man to answer 
quickly. Protect your remaining forests 
and commence at once the reforestation 
of your denuded areas. Enact strin- 
gent forestry laws that will protect the 
state and Nation. 

Ex-President Roosevelt says that it 
is the duty of the Federal government 
to cooperate with the state, in order to 
conserve the natural resources of our 
whole country. Hon. Wm. J. Bryan 
says of this subject: “Money spent in 
the care of the life and health of the 
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Railroad Bridge Damaged by High Water 


people, in  protecing the soil from 
erosion and from exhaustion, in the 
reclamation of the deserts and swamps 
and in the preservation of forests 
still remaining, and the planting of 
denuded tracts is an investment vield- 
ing an annual income. If such expendi- 
tures fail to bring a return at once, the 
money expended is like a bequest to 
those who come after us. And as the 
parents live for their child, as well as 
for themselves, the good citizen pro- 
vides for the future as well as the pres- 
ent.” President Taft has pledged his 
support to any measure tending to con- 
serve natural resources, and we must 
confidently expect that his adminis- 
tration will render valuable assistance 
in this great work. 


CARDINAL GIBBONS'S OPINION 


His Eminence, Cardinal Gibbons, 
gives his endorsement to the work by 
convincing arguments. He says “our 
forests and other natural resources are 
God-given heritages which belong no 


more to the present generation than to 
the generations that are to come. It is 
our duty as American citizens to regard 
these resources as sacred trusts, to pre- 
serve them and to use them wisely and 
with moderation, that we may, as far as 
possible, provide against the days of 
want that are surely approaching.” 

The distinguished French ambassa- 
dor, M. Jusserand, said: “It is an ab- 
solute principle—no forests, no water- 
ways. Without forests regulating the 
distribution of waters, rainfalls are at 
once carried to the sea, hurried some- 
times across the country. After hav- 
ing devastated the neighboring fields, 
the rivers find themselves again with 
little water and much sand, and with 
such rivers how will you fill your canals ¢ 
The question is as clear as can be. De 
you want to have navigable rivers, o1 
do your prefer to have torrents <lestroy 
your crops and never bear a boat? If 
you prefer the first, then mind your for- 
ests * * * If the Mississippi is the 
Father of Waters, the forest is the 
Father of the Mississippi.” 





THE COMMERCIAL POSSIBILITIES OF 
SHALLOW STREAMS' 


By JOHN L. MATHEWS 


here to-day ona topic which has been 

of vital interest to me for several 
years, and one in the solution of which I[ 
am happy to say we are now making 
rapid progress. You are all of you famil- 
iar with the efforts that have been made 
to arouse public sentiment in the mat- 
ter of securing congressional aid in 
deepening our shallow rivers ; and, more 
important than deepening them, in es- 
tablishing definite depths in their chan- 
nels and permanency in the course of 
the water. Deep waterways are a very 
necessary thing; but whenever we have 
gone into Congress or have taken dele- 


| HAVE been asked to speak to you 


gates down the river to see our needs, 
they have asked us, ‘““Why don’t you use 
the channels that you have now?”; Mr. 
Burton and some of those who follow 
him having even gone to the length of 
suggesting that we need a law forbid- 
ding the railroads to compete with the 


rivers by cutting rates. I need hardly 
to suggest to you, gentlemen, that such 
a law proposed in Congress would do 
more harm to the deep-waterway move- 
ment, and would tend more quickly to 
make our campaign ridiculous in the 
eyes of the people, than anything else 
that can be done for it. We do not 
need any protection from the railroads 
on our rivers, except that in individual 
states we need the right of eminent do- 
main for the use of steamboat com- 
panies to enable them to secure a foot- 
hold on the bank of the river in places 
where the railroad has bought every 
foot of land to prevent steamers tying 
up at the bank. This contingency, I am 
happy to say, is not so frequent as some 
government departments would give us 


*Address delivered before the Southern 
December 7. 
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reason to believe, and where the sit- 
uation does exist, the railroads, in most 
places, are now only too willing to co- 
operate with steamboat lines that are 
operated with the same sort of system 
and the same sane engineering develop- 
ment that characterizes the operation of 
the railroad. Every once in a while, 
some one, usually the secretary of the 
commercial association in some thriving 
river city, is seized with the idea of put- 
ting the rivers to use. A banquet, with 
rousing speeches; a subscription paper 
passed around, a collection of fifty or 
one hundred thousand dollars in 
pledges, the purchase of an_ old- 
fashioned, wooden-hulled, stern-wheel 
steamboat, and the experimental carry- 
ing of a few tons of cargo end only too 
quickly in the snagging of the boat, 
its destruction by fire, or the failure of 
the enterprise because of the cost of 
maintaining the old rattle-trap system 
of the days of slavery. 

We are face to face with the problem 
of utilizing our rivers. There is no 
need for me here to convince you of 
that fact. You have heard from many 
great transportation experts, and among 
them James J. Hill, that the railways 
cannot carry the freight which is of- 
fered, and that their capacity to do so 
grows less in increasing ratio with the 
enormous development of our country. 
You have heard from Hon. John Bar- 
rett, than whom no man is better in- 
formed of our needs in South America, 
that only by the establishment of water 
transportation in our little streams can 
we hope to revive trade with the Latin 
republics. Many of you had stood, as I 
have stood, on the docks of the city of 
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Hamburg and watched the river barges 
come and meet the ocean steamships 
there, and have realized that the Ger- 
man manufacturer in Magdeburg, and 
in the cities back of it, by this cheap 
water transportation lands his manufac- 
tured goods in the hold of the ocean 
steamship for shipment to South Amer- 


ica for just about what it costs you to . 


team your freight from your ware- 
house down to the railroad depot, or to 
ship it off your branch line onto the 
main line. It is a long jump to South 
America ; and we will never make it until 
we can first stand on our own seaboard 
with firm feet ready for the spring. 

The problem which we confront is 
one which we cannot solve as Germany 
has solved it, because in Germany hand 
labor is cheap, everything moves slowly, 
and the rivers are tiny little streams 
which they have managed to develop to 
the very highest utility. In our broad 
and undeveloped country it will be 
many decades before we can approach 
the evenly carpeted perfection of the 
banks of the Elbe, and in the time 
that intervenes we must make use of 
the facilities that we have in a manner 
to which our engineers must bring their 
attention and their best skill. For this 
solution we must lay down certain basic 
principles. 

There are three counts in the cost of 
transportation of which we must make 
reckoning. The first of these is the cost 
from the factory door to the river land- 
ing; the second is the cost of placing 
the freight on the boat and taking it 
off the boat; and the third is the ac- 
tual cost of carrying the cargo on the 
water. The Germans have worked out 
what is practically an ideal situation for 
factories in their great harbors of in- 
dustry, in which slips from the river 
project into the land so that between 
each two slips extends a bank of land on 
which is a railroad track, and between 
the railroad track and the slip on each 
side is room for a factory or a row 
of factories. Each factory has at each 
side rows of freight-handling cranes, 
and within the building regular trolley 
transfer apparatus. The factory can 
thus receive its raw materials from up- 
country by rail, take them in at one 
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door, manufacture them, and hand them 
out at the other door to a barge, or it 
can reverse the process. Handling and 
teaming are entirely eliminated. It is 
probable that we will not come to any 
such ideal solution as this for a long 
time in our rivers. Nearly every fac- 
troy, however, has a railroad switch, 
and we can form an alliance between 
the railroad and the river traffic by 
which freight loaded at the factory into 
a car and hauled over a belt-line to the 
river landing can be directly transferred 
to the boat. It is necessary, however, 
to install some machinery for handling 
the freight out of the freight car or out 
of the wagon into the boat. I have here 
the report of the Missouri Pacific Rail- 
road, showing that in some thirty of 
their freighthouses, representing an in- 
vestment of $12,000,000 and as well 
equipped as the best railway freight- 
houses in America, it costs them not less 
than 40 cents a ton, and often 60 cents 
a ton, to handle what are known as 
“house freights’—that is, package 
freights in less than carload lots, out 
of the freight car, by a truck, into the 
freighthouse, and the same cost is re- 
peated at the other end when the 
goods are unloaded. By the use of 
proper electrically-operated machinery, 
these costs can be greatly reduced. The 
actual cost of the electrical current for 
lifting the freight out of the hold of a 
vessel and swinging it over and lower- 
ing it into a car is about fifteen one- 
hundredths of a cent aton. With ordi- 
narily skilled labor and the employment 
of such devices as any traffic man can 
work out for the grouping of packages 
in numbers, so that two, three or four tons 
can be swung at a load, the whole cost, 
including the wages of the men em- 
ployed, can be reduced to 2 cents a 
ton, and need, under the most unfavor- 
able circumstances, not exceed 10 cents 
a ton. Terminals of this sort ought to 
be established by every city which has 
a navigable river at its doors, and they 
should be connected with a belt-line or 
with the individual railroads that op- 
erate at that town. Personally, I be- 
lieve that the town itself should own 
all the rails in the terminal depot, as 
well as the machinery, and should either 
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lease the several docks to the operating 
companies or should otherwise arrange 
for this to be done. In cases where 
the towns do not build these docks, they 
should facilitate in every degree pos- 
sible the erection and operation of these 
docks by the steamboat companies. 

Freight cannot be carried by railroais 
in the main-line business in mixed trains 
which stop to pick up their cargo at 
the depot platform. How absurd it 
would be if the Pennsylvania Railroad 
should announce in the papers of the 
day that they would receive freight at 
the Union depot, and that a train would 
come through about four o’clock and 
stop there while the freight was trucked 
aboard; and if they should add to the 
announcement the fact that this train 
would take passengers for New York! 
It sounds laughable, but it is not more 
laughable than any one of the announce- 
ments in the papers of New Orleans, 
Memphis, Vicksburg, or St. Louis, or 
any one of a hundred other cities, every 
day in the year, that the magnificent 
new steamboat Centurion will receive 
freight and passengers to depart at four 
o'clock at the levee to-day, for Green- 
ville and the Bends, or wherever she 
may be headed for. 

The most important element in the 
development of the freight business on 
our waters is the absolute divorce, im- 
mediately carried out, of the freight 
business and the passenger traffic, and 
the separation into a rigid classifica- 
tion of the through freight business and 
the local business. Any one who wishes 
to do a little peddling business with ex- 
press matter can buy a wagon and crive 
out among the farmers on a definite 
route, and every day gather in the pack- 
ages they wish to send to town and 
every night deliver to them the things 
they have ordered from the city by tele- 
phone. Any one who wishes to invest 
ten or fifteen thousand dollars in a 
packet boat can do the same thing on a 
river, and that is all that is done to-day 
on the greatest number of our streams. 
But the real development must come in 
the establishment of permanent, through 
lines handling freights that belong to 
movements which influence and affect 
the traffic of the world. 
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Let me impress another thing on you, 
and if you wiil never forget it, but will 
shape your plans for river work upon 
it, you will find that you will progress 
toward definite achievement much more 
rapidly. The business of carrying 
freight by water is a business of great 
dignity and a business which must be 
treated in a dignified manner. Such 
treatment must contemplate the invest- 
ment of capital on a large scale, and it 
must contemplate, in addition, an ex- 
amination of trade routes extending 
from 180 degrees east to 180 degrees 
west of your location. There is no part 
of the world so remote that you may not 
have to receive cargo from it. There 
is no trade route in America so set- 
tled in its ways that you may not ex- 
pect to divert some freight from it or 
to concentrate some tonnage upon it, 
and the possibility of the lowering of 
rates by your competitors, of the divert- 
ing of freight to new roads, all must 
enter into your plans. The market to 
which your manufacturers ship, the 
source of your principal supplies, and 
possible railroad combinations which can 
affect freight rates by allowing them to 
be carried for a short distance on your 
river—all is for you to consider; and 
you must enter into this business as 
you would enter into railroad building, 
with the definite knowledge of the kind 
of cargoes ‘you are going to carry, of 
the kind of machinery with which you 
are going to handle them, and, most of 
all, of the kind of a box car you are go- 
ing to make of your boat. 

In order, then, to be of commercial 
value to you as shippers and manufac 
turers, your streams must have the three 
essential elements developed coordi- 
nately—the channels, the boats, and the 
terminals. 

Concerning the channels, I wish to 
say a word briefly. Every river in the 
South has been surveyed by the engi- 
neer officers of the General Government, 
and some plan for its amelioration has 
been adopted. For twenty-five, thirty, 
even forty years, the engineers have 
struggled with these streams to carry 
out these projects on pitiful appropria- 
tions furnished them by Congress. No 
benefit will ever come to you from your 
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rivers developed on such a plan. Inone 
year—in three years, at most—all of 
your rivers could have been completely 
developed for less than half of the 
money it will cost to develop them, had 
a big bond issue made the whole sum 
available at the outset, so that work 
could be carried on as any private en- 
gineer and contractor would carry it on. 

Rome, now separated from the ocean 
by the long, swift rapids of the Coosa, 
would to-day be shipping and receiv- 
ing over a magnificent channel, paying 
for its own cost yearly in its water- 
power, had the development of this 
river been undertaken on a sane and 
practical basis, on the same sort of a 
basis that would underlie the construc- 
tion of a railroad to parallel it. 

The Black Warrior, the Savannah— 
all the rivers of the South—would to- 
day be carrying large fleets and serv- 
ing you with cheap freights, making 
many interior points practically sea- 
ports, if the money which is to be used 
were used all at once, and the repay- 
ment of it spread over as many years 
as necessary by bonds. 

There will meet here in Washington, 
the day after this convention closes, the 
great Rivers and Harbors Congress, 
which demands of the Federal Congress 
exactly this plan: that the issue of bonds 
be made sufficient to take care at once 
of all these projects; to build your 
deep channels out of hand, so that the 
use of them may go on, and the sav- 
ing they effect may help to earn the 
money which they cost. That will be 
a sane and wise investment. The money 
spent in the Rivers and Harbors bill is 
almost invariably thrown away. 

Pending such action by Congress, I 
cannot speak too strongly in favor of 
another plan—that of going ahead and 
improving your own rivers. Many of 


‘ you live in towns from 100 to 150 miles 


from the sea, on little rivers carrying 
three to five feet of water, which the 
Government has been patching up and 
patching up without effect. Nearly all 
of you live in states sufficiently pros- 
perous, and in cities sufficiently rich, to 
have issued bonds and completed that 
work in any single year without feel- 
ing materially the increase in your tax 


rate, and I believe that if our cities 
and states would go ahead and appro- 
priate the money and dig these channels 
quickly, so that they get a return from 
them that is commensurate with the ex- 
penditure, Congress will be forced by 
the public sentiment of the united Na- 
tion to accept the completed work and 
the task of retiring the bonds. The only 
obstacle to river improvement in the 
mind of a congressman that he dares 
present to the public is the lack of ex- 
isting traffic. Dig your rivers, make 
your traffic, and Congress will pay your 
bill. 

Your channels disposed of, then, you 
are confronted with the problem of 
docks and terminals, and in that rela- 
tion I refer you to two shining ex- 
amples, the only two I can cite in Amer- 
ica, and both of them southern cities. 
These are New Orleans and Mont- 
gomery. New Orleans, the port of the 
Mississippi, has prepared herself to be 
that port. She has not yet erected, or 
taken any steps toward erecting the 
modern terminal machinery which, ac- 
cording to European custom, the city it- 
self must provide. She has left that to 
the individual initiative, and I am happy 
to say that the company which I rep- 
resent proposes to spend $200,000 dur- 
ing the coming year on the water-front 
of New Orleans erecting such machin- 
ery. But New Orleans has provided for 
the reception of the boats of the Missis- 
sippi, and of the ships from all lands 
which come to her, a public wharf, or 
dock, extending along the whole face 
of the city. For twelve miles on each 
bank of the river—twenty-four miles of 
river frontage—New Orleans owns her 
own shore line. On that shore line no 
dock may be erected without her con- 
sent. Three railway terminals stand 
along it, maintained by the consent of 
the public, but into each of these rail- 
way terminals runs the track of the pub- 
lic belt-line, in the favored position next 
to the water-front. Along her water- 
front New Orleans has built about four 
miles of completed bulkhead; some of 
the finest piers in America, built of 
creosoted timber and provided with fire- 
proof steel sheds for the storage of 
cargo. Any steamboat line, any tramp 
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ship, any cargo coming to New Orleans, 
finds a public dock and a low, fixed 
charge awaiting it. But this is not all. 
On the public dock at every point is 
the track of the public belt railroad, on 
which operate cars and engines owned 
by the public, and for a uniform charge 
of $2 a car freight from the shipside 
is delivered on any railroad or to any 
factory which has a sidetrack in New 
Orleans, and for the same rate these 
cars are transferred from the factory to 
the waterside. On incoming freight this 
charge is absorbed by the railroads, and 
also on freight shipped directly from 
New Orleans, but whereas ten years ago 
the New Orleans shipper paid a car 
rental as high as $15 a car to get this 
service done by the railway, and was 
forced to go to the ship himself for his 
bill of lading, to-day he delivers his 
freight to the belt-line and collects from 
it a bill of lading to any port in the 
world. 

This is not the end of the New Or- 
leans investment. Its belt-line is profit- 
able, its docks are profitable, the city is 
making money, and its trade is grow- 
ing; but the city will go ahead further, 
extending its wharves, and it will not 
be long before the necessities and the 
example of other cities will induce New 
Orleans to erect the terminal machinery 
that will make its outfit complete. 

The other example which I shall cite 
is that of the city of Montgomery, Ala., 
on the Alabama River, connected with 
Mobile by a channel which might easily 
be deepened to nine feet and main- 
tained at that depth throughout the 
year, but which now falls to three feet 
in the summer time. Even at three 
feet, Mobile and Montgomery should be 
connected by a regular service, and 
there has, in fact, been a packet-boat 
service connecting the cities, but Mont- 
gomery is situated on a high bank— 
eighty or ninety feet, if my memory 
serves me—above the river, and the 
situation is complicated by the fact that 
the river rises fifty or sixty feet in flood 
time. Ever since the first steamboat 
whistle frightened the cotton-pickers in 
the valley of the Alabama, steamboats 
and packet-boats have dumped their 
freight on a little patch of mud and 
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sand at the foot of the bank, and by 
a tortuous and deep-rutted road the 
merchants of Montgomery have dragged 
their freight up this hill and through the 
streets of the town. Irregular service, 
high insurance, and, above all, this 
charge, which was not less than $2 a 
ton for local delivery, have militated 
against the use of the river to Mont- 
gomery, have made it an inland city 
with rates not to be compared with 
those at Mobile. 

I am furnished with certain statistics 
of this port which will interest you by 
Mr. H. S. Kealhofer, the secretary of 
the Montgomery Chamber of Com- 
merce, than whom no man has worked 
harder or more directly to the point for 
the reduction of freight rates and the 
establishment of Montgomery as a 
water-differential point. 

Remember that Montgomery is away 
up in the middle of Alabama, on a di- 
rect route from Vicksburg on the Mis- 
sissippi, and from Memphis, also on the 
Mississippi, on the Alabama River, and 
theoretically open to the sea. Mobile 
is 180 miles farther from St. Louis. 
and to be reached from that city by 
water its freight would go on a the- 
oretical steamboat, which does not ex- 
ist, from St. Louis to New Orleans, 
and on a theoretical coast steamboat line, 
which does not exist, from New Or- 
leans to Mobile. Mobile is, therefore, 
on the same sort of a theoretical water 
channel that Montgomery is, except that 
it has terminal facilities and deeper 
water. 

The rate on flour from St. Louis to 
Mobile is 36 cents a barrel, and until re- 
cently the rate to Montgomery was 58 
cents a barrel. This is a situation very 
like the Spokane case, for the flour 
could be shipped from St. Louis to 
Mobile and back to Montgomery for 
the same rate that it could be sent di- 
rect. Montgomery, therefore, which 
used 225,000 barrels of flour a year, 
was paying practically $50,000 more 
than Mobile paid for freight on the 
same quantity of flour. Packing-house 
products, of which the city used 10,000 
tons a year, came from St. Louis on a 
42-cent rate, against 33 cents to Mo- 
bile. The 3,000 car'oads of grain prod- 
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ucts came on a 27-cent rate, against 16 
cents to Mobile; and on the hundred 
cars of nails shipped from Pittsburg to 
Montgomery every year the city paid a 
rate of 45 cents, against 29 cents to 
Mobile, these four items alone handi- 
capping Montgomery to the extent of 
$172,900, so that Mobile was able to 
ship by retail into Montgomery terri- 
tory for less prices than the Mont- 
gomery jobbers could wholesale in the 
same district. 

In this state of affairs, Mr. G. Gros- 
venor Dawe, who was then the secre- 
tary of the Chamber of Commerce at 
Montgomery ; the late Mr. W. F. Van- 
diver, a very energetic and public- 
spirited wholesale grocer of Mont- 
gomery, and Mr. Kealhofer began a 
campaign to reduce the Montgomery 
rates. Efforts to persuade the railroad 
to lower them were in vain, and when 
they used strenuous measures the 
Louisville and Nashville Railroad set 
up a grocery house of its own and spent 
thousands of dollars trying to destroy 
their trade. It was evident that the 
railroads would not help, but the river 
was there, and when the idea came to 
them that perhaps the elimination of the 
heavy local transfer charge on the river 
might help them they began a public 
movement for a terminal dock. That 
movement, I am glad to say, I helped 
along in some small degree. Mr. Keal- 
hofer has carried it on his shoulders, 
and it has passed successfully through 
the stages of a public election and action 
by the city council, and a wharf and 
freight elevator which will deliver all 
the steamboat freight at the top of the 
bank is now in process of construction. 
This elevator, I do not hesitate to say, 
will take 12 cents off the cost of deliver- 
ing every barrel of water-board flour in 
Montgomery, and it will be equally effi- 
cacious with other freights. It is only a 
$10,000 investment, and when steel 
barges come into the Alabama River it 
will have to be increased to a $50,000 
investment to take care of the rapidly 
growing traffic. But it is a sign of the 
times—a public development, public 
terminal facilities open to all on equal 
terms, furnished by the public to pre- 


vent railroad extortion and to make the 
open river a fair competitor for the rail 
lines. 

The figures which I have given in 
this not only concern the actual terminal 
situation, but at the same time they give 
you a very good idea of the value of 
water competition in making rates. 
That Montgomery, even though it is a 
river town, should be charged 22 cents 
a barrel more for northern flour than 
Mobile is a startling confession of the 
ability of the railroad to haul freight 
at low rates when it has to, at the same 
time that it is a striking example of the 
failure of a small river to lower rates 
when the elements of transportation are 
not provided. 

Rome, Atlanta, Birmingham, Jack- 
son, Augusta, Macon, Columbia and 
all the other cities on the heads of the 
southern rivers and easily accessible to 
the heads of these rivers by short rail- 
way lines, are all paying these south- 
eastern classification rates which Mont- 
gomery paid—rates which are all based 
on L. C. L. classifications, and are so 
designed as to shut the West off from 
the southeastern market, to shut the sea- 
ports out from the interior, and to com- 
pel these inland cities, in spite of their 
rivers, to trade in New York. 

The same rates which shut you out 
from your seaport shut you out trom 
your export trade. If you are going to 
manufacture goods in the endeavor to 
place them in South America you must 
reach your seaport without paying these 
extortionate railway charges, and when 
you propose to do so you are confronted 
with the same situation that confronted 
Montgomery. Your river is navigable 
after a fashion, and you have the op- 
portunity to make it better, but your 
river is a long way from the factory, 
the river bank is a mudpile, the road to 
it is poor, your factory is on a sidetrack 
a mile from the wharf, and 50 cents to 
$2 a ton represents the tax you would 
pay if you tried to use the river. Stir 
yourselves then; study the Montgomery 
movement ; analyze the success of New 
Orleans in cutting off her local switch- 
ing and transfer charges, putting her- 
self on a par with outsiders at her own 
terminal docks: then when you go home 
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from this congress, go home with the 
conviction that not rivers and harbors 
bills, nct bond issues by the Government 
alone will solve your problem and make 
your little river valuable, but this, with 
local cooperation and determination on 
the part of the city to provide the fa- 
cilities for trans-shipment. 

We come,then, to the third element— 
the boats in which you are to carry 
freight. The elements which are neces- 
sary here are that the boat shall run on 
very light draft, that it shall tow easily, 
that it shall be unsinkable and unburn- 
able and, therefore, insurable at a prac- 
tically negligible rate, and that it be so 
shaped that it shall take on and dis- 
charge its cargo with a maximum of 
facility and a minimum of cost. This 
immediately and absolutely bars from 
all shallow rivers the old type of 
wooden packet and any boat which car- 
ries upper works over the hold, or which 
carries engines and propelling apparatus 
in the same box with the cargo. For 
light draft it is necessary to float your 
engines in their own hol1; that is, we 
must use a towboat. Then we must 
spread our cargo over the widest pos- 
sible space in order to get good displace- 
ment. The largest barge that can navi- 
gate the channel safely and. pass other 
boats is the barge you should build, be- 
cause it will carry more tonnage on less 
inches. This barge should be built of 
steel, rectangular, with long rakes at 
each end, and should be divided into 
compartments decked over and pro- 
vided with frequent weather-tight 
hatches, so that it will carry bulk or 
high-class cargoes with equal success. 

I can give you some figures of boats 
actually designed for the Mississippi 
Valley Transportation Company, ot 
which I am the secretary. These boats 
are to be 350 feet long, fifty feet wide. 
and ten feet deep in the hull, and are 
after the pattern which I have described. 
Light,they draw fifteen inches of water. 
On three feet they will carry 600 tons 
of freight; on four feet, 1,200 tons; on 
six feet, about 2,200 tons; on nine fee., 
4,000 tons. These barges are built for 
the Mississippi, and are intended to loa1 
to their full draft eight months in the 
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year in the St. Louis trade, and cn lesser 
draft profitably the rest of the year. 
Such barges will receive their cargo 
from overhead by the public electric 
cranes which you will install. They will 
carry on any draft you happen to have, 
profitably, whether it be thirty inches 
or six feet; heavier freights in deep 
water; moderate freights, but still 
profitable freights, in shoal water; and 
they will cost you $50,000 each. 
Smaller barges, carrying smaller 
freights but still very profitably, can 
be built for much less. The investment in 
one of these barges is considerable, but 
the boat herself returns much more than 
the actual transportation cost because 
she saves so much in insurance and 
requires no maintenance for thirty or 
forty years but a coat of paint every 
winter. 

The average freight rate in America is 
seven-tenths of a mill a ton-mile. High- 
class freight ordinarily pays about a 
cent a ton mile, and in the Southeast, 
two to three cents, and of this, the 
greater part goes to handling at the 
terminals and to the maintenance of 
right of way. River terminals can be 
made much more economical than rail- 
way terminals, reducing the cost of load- 
ing from 40 cents to about 6 cents a 
ton. Maintenance of right of way costs 
you nothing, and the propulsion of 
these long rake steel barges is so easy 
that on the average rivers of the South 
they ought to be able to carry freight 
for six-tenths to eight-tenths of a mill 
a ton mile, and at a public freight rate 
of 2 mills a ton mile for ordinary high- 
class service to make very liberal profits 
and immensely reduce the rail rates. 
We have these 2-mill, and even 1-mill 
freight rates now on the water, but 
at present they do not include insur- 
ance, nor do they include the cost of 
bringing the freight to the landing. 
The rates which we are to get in the 
Mississippi Valley provide for the 
taking of the freight from the side- 
track of the warehouse and delivering 
it in the warehouse at the other termi- 
nus, and they absorb the insurance and 
all local charges. That is what we are 
able to do by modern appliances. 
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A fleet cf boats, consisting of a shal- 
low draft towboat of 500 horsepower, 
drawing perhaps twenty-four inches of 
water, with her engines and fuel on 
board; and three or four steel barges 
of a smaller size than I have indicated. 
and suited for the smaller channels, but 
carrying 500 tons on five feet of water, 
so that tows of 1,500 to 2,000 tons can 
be propelled at a time, will cost a total 
of $150,000. This is the sort of in- 
vestment you have got to start with in 
making your rivers commercially profit- 
able, and when you have done this your 
railways rates will go down from the 
Montgomery standard to the Mobile 
standard. You are able to locate your 
factory where fuel is cheap, where 
raw material is cheap, and where 
labor is cheap and taxes are low; 
and then, with this small equipment 
for transportation, put your outgoing 
freights over the shipside at the 


mouth of the river which serves you 
and send them away to South Amer- 
ica, or through the Panama Canal to 


the Orient, with the assurance that 
they are not handicapped in this inter- 
national competition by an enormous 
local charge in reaching the seaboard. 

Finally, as to the value of shallow 
streams, it is perhaps necessary to em- 
phasize this value because there has 
grown up a very considerable school 
of people, and of newspapers, who do 
not believe that the shoal streams are of 
any value whatever, and I am going to 
begin this statement with some very re- 
markable examples of the use of shal- 
low streams. 

The first of these is the River Loire, 
in France. About a year ago I called 
on the members of the firm of Oreille, 
who build shallow draft vessels in 
France, and they gave me the details 
of their plans for the Loire. This river 
is very shallow, owing to the deforesta- 
tion of the Central Plateau of France, 
the washing down of the sand from the 
upper hills into the lower river. France 
is not very far advanced in the control 
of its rivers, having spent most of its 
time heretofore in canalizing their up- 
per reaches and building canals parallel 
to the lower reaches. The Loire is an 
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important river, having the chief harbor 
of Brittany at Nantes, and forming a 
channel from there almost all the way 
to Paris, the head of that channel being 
at Orleans. In this reach of the river 
at low water there is frequently but 
eleven inches of water over the bars. 
The firm of Oreille constructed for use 
in this channel a fleet of barges which 
drew only four or five inches light, and 
carried eighty tons each on elever 
inches of water; and a set of towboats 
which were built with twin screws set in 
tunnels amidships, so that they could 
be reached from overhead by removing 
the deck of the tunnel, and these tow- 
boats drew ten and one-half inches with 
their fuel on board, and pulled a fleet of 
five loaded barges in still water at the 
rate of six miles an hour, thus being 
able to go four miles an hour over the 
current pulling’ 400 tons of freight be- 
hind them. 

This set of barges is not now in 
operation because the Loire had other 
difficulties besides its shoalness. It shift- 
ed its channel so frequently that the 
pilots could not keep track of it, but 
there was no difficulty in carrying 
freight on eleven inches of water. The 
towboat was able to do so and to com- 
pete with the railroads alongside the 
river. 

An additional evidence of the value 
of shallow streams is offered by the 
Oder River at Breslau, in Germany. 
This river before improvement had less 
than a foot of water at low water, and 
since improvement its summer. depth is 
from thirty to thirty-six inches, thirty 
inches being a very good navigable 
depth in this river. On this draft traffic 
continues steadily and the river handles 
to-day three and one-half million tons 
of freight a year ina channel so narrow 
that barges can pass only in special 
places. 

Coming to our own country, the Mis- 
sissippi Valley Tranportation Company 
has been preparing figures and designs 
for the shoal streams we shall have 
to serve. We are going after the 
grain of the upper Missouri, where 
there is only thirty inches of water in 
summer, end we have many little 
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streams, such as the White River, the 
Forked Deer, and the Obion, which we 
will have to serve even on less water 
than thirty inches. See how easily this 
can be done. We have prepared two 
plans for steel boats, each of them 
drawn by the eminent English naval 
architect, Sir John Thornycroft. One 
of these, for the White River, is for a 
steel towboat which will propel about 
600 tons ahead of her up that river, 
and a thousand to 1,200 tons, or 
even more, down stream. This is a 
little steel boat of remarkable power and 
efficiency, drawing only fifteen inches 
with her fuel on board and having 150 
horsepower. For the Obion and Forked 
Deer we have designed by the same 
authority a towboat which will propel 
100 to 300 tons up stream and very 
fair cargoes of cotton, cotton seed and 
other products down stream on a draft 
of twelve inches of water for a towboat, 
and this towboat has 125 horsepower. 
These boats are built very light and we 
do not care to use them any farther 
than necessary because we believe in 
putting one-fourth inch steel instead of 
one-eighth inch steel into our hulls when 
we can. 

These figures give you an idea of 
what the towboats draw. The big 
barges which our company is going to 
use will draw fifteen inches light, and 
‘will carry freight on any depth over 
that. They sink one inch for every 
fifty tons. They are very large and too 
cumbersome for the little channels, but 
we have also designed very light, 
small barges carrying 100 to 200 
tons for use on the twelve-inch and 
fifteen-inch rivers. This traffic has to 
be handled with the greatest care to 
avoid snagging and other dangers, but 
it requires not a very heavy investment, 
and when the boats are devoted to high- 
class traffic, as they can be, carrying 
manufactured goods and products which 
pay by rail eight to ten mills, and even 
2 cents a ton mile, they can furnish a 
very profitable service at rates averag- 
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ing two and one-half to three and one- 
half mills a ton mile, putting first-class 
goods practically on a parity with rail- 
road coal rates. 

Given this sort of apparatus, pre- 
pared for your river with a view of 
using your streams at all stages of 
water, and not being subject to delay, 
you should have no difficulty in making 
your small streams of the highest com- 
mercial value, reducing the costs of 
freight from your cities to the sea, 
giving you ready service without the 
delays incident to rail congestion, and 
freeing you from the extortion which 
the railways have only too often prac- 
tised on the interior. 

And now, in conclusion, I want to 
say a word about this big revival of 
traffic on the Mississippi. We have or- 
ganized there a $10,000,000 corporation, 
which will in a very short time have to 
increase its capital to $25,000,000. This 
company proposes to navigate the deep 
channels of the Mississippi with deep 
boats and the shallow channels with 
shallow boats. It proposes to go out 
from New Orleans with ocean steamers 
to any part of the world to which our 
customers wish to ship a cargo, and to 
maintain regular lines to the principal 
South American cities. 

We will do more than this. We will 
put on coast line steamships and trains 
of barges for sea-towing to the mouths 
of all your southern streams. We shall 
go to Aransas, to Houston, to the Sa- 
bine, to Pensacola, to Apalachicola, to 
Brunswick, to Charleston, and to all the 
intervening ports along the coast, and 
wherever you have a little river, and on 
that little river put your steel boats and 
your efficient transportation and trans- 
fer apparatus, our ships and barges will 
come to you and collect your freight at 
the river mouth, and basing our traffic 
on the great port of the Gulf at New 
Orleans we will provide an economical 
oversea outlet for you to every port in 
Christendom that you may wish to 
ship to. 


Sa 





American Forestry Association 


Twenty-ninth Annual Meeting 


WASHINGTON, D. C, 
January 18 and 19, 1910 


The principal sessions will be held at the New Willard 


PROGRAM 


Tuesday, January 18 
10:30 A. M.—Meeting of Board of Directors. 


3:00 P. M.—Meeting of Advisory Board, 
with the President and Directors. 


7:00 P. M.—Association dinner at the New 
Willard. Annual address of President 
Guild. Other addresses. 


Wednesday, January 19 


10:00 A. M——Morning Session. Reports of 
Treasurer and Secretary. Announcement 
of committees. Introduction of business. 
Discussion: Shall the State Regulate Tim- 


ber Cutting? Addresses by a governor, a | 


lumberman, a forester, and a lawyer; fol- 
lowed by general discussion. 


:30 P. M.—Discussion: Some Aspects of 
the Protective Forest. Its timber value, by 


| 
a forester. As a conserver of water, by 


an engineer. The Protective Forest in the 
Southern Appalachian and White Moun- 
tains. Report of Committee on Resolutions. 
Election of officers. Closing business. 


ADJOURN MENT 


700 P. M.—There will be an informal 
smoker for lumbermen and foresters, with 
a round-table discussion. The place will 
be announced at the sessions of the Asso- 
ciation. 


MEMBERS are requested to register as soon 
as convenient after arrival in the city. 
Registration prior to one o’clock on Tues- 
day will be at the office of the Association, 
1417 G Street N. W.; after that hour at 
the New Willard. 








DINNER tickets for the Association dinner 
Tuesday evening will be sold at time of 
registration. Members intending to attend 
the dinner are urgently requested to assist 
the committee by giving notice of their in- 
tention before Monday, January 17. Notices 
should be sent to the Secretary, 1417 G 
Street N. W., Washington. Members may 
bring guests with them to the dinner. The 
price of tickets will be five dollars ($5.00). 


A CONFERENCE of state governors is to 
be held in Washington on the 20th, and 
the governors will be invited to attend the 
dinner, and we hope to have some of them 
among the speakers. 


HON. JAMES WILSON, Secretary of Agri 
culture, and former president of the Asso- 
ciation, will attend the meeting and will 
address the Association at some time dur- 
ing the sessions. 


HOTEL ACCOMMODATIONS: The Com- 


mittee of Arrangements will gladly render 
any assistance in securing hotel accommo- 
dations to members from a distance who 
attend the meeting. Address the Secre- 
tary at as early a date as possible, giving 
all necessary details. 


Otto LUEBKERT, 
Henry A. Pressey, 
Cuno H. RupotpxH, 
Georce P. WHITTLESEY, 
Epwin A. Start, Executive Sec. 
Committee of Arrangements. 
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THE WEEKS BILL 


Sixty-first Congress, First Session, H. R. 11798 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


July 23, 1909 


Mr. Weeks introduced the following bill; which was referred to the Committee on Agriculture 
and ordered to be printed 


A Bill 

To enable any state to cooperate with any 
other state or states, or with the United 
States, for the protection of the water- 
sheds of navigable streams, and to appoint 
a commission for the acquisition of lands 
for the purpose of conserving the naviga- 
bili.y of navigable rivers. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and 
House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assem- 
bled, That the consent of the Congress 
of the United States is hereby given 
to each of the several states of the 
Urion to enter into any agreement or 
compact, not in conflict with any law 
of the United States, with any other 
state or states for the purpose of con- 
serving the forests and the water sup- 
ply of the states entering into such 
agreement or compact. 

Sec. 2. That the sum of $200,000 
is hereby appropriated and made avail- 
able until expended, out of any moneys 
in the National Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, to enable the Secretary 
of Agriculture to cooperate with any 
state or group of states, when requested 
to do so, in the protection from fire 
of the forested watersheds of navigable 
streams; and the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture is hereby authorized, and on such 
conditions as he deems wise, to stipulate 
and agree with any state or group of 
states to cooperate in the organization 
and maintenance of a system of fire 
protection on any private or state forest 
lands within such state or states and 
situated upon the watershed of a navi- 
gable river: Provided, That no such 
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stipulation or agreement shall be made 
with any state which has not provided 
by law for a system of forest-fire protec- 
tion: Provided further, That in no case 
shall the amount expended in any state 
exceed in any fiscal year the amount 
appropriated by that state for the same 
purpose during the same fiscal year. 
Sec. 3. That the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, for the further protection of 
the watersheds of said navigable 
streams, may, in his discretion, and he 
is hereby authorized, on such conditions 
as he deems wise, to stipulate and agree 
to administer and protect for a definite 
term of years any private forest lands 
situated upon any such watershed 
whereon lands may be permanently re- 
served, held, and administered as Na- 
tional Forest lands; but such stipulation 
or agreement shall provide that the 
owner of such private lands shall cut 
and remove the timber thereon only 
under such rules and regulations, to be 
expressed in the stipulation or agree- 
ment, as will provide for the protection 
of the forest in the aid of navigation: 
Provided, That in no case shall the 
United States be liable for any damage 
resulting from fire or any other cause 
Sec. 4. That there is hereby appropri- 
ated, for the fiscal vear ending June 
30, 1910, the sum of $1,000,000, and 
for each fiscal year thereafter a sum 
not to exceed $2,000,000 for use in the 
examination, survey, and acquirement 
of lands located on the headwaters of 
navigable streams or those which are 
being or which may be developed for 
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navigable purposes: Provided, That the 
provisions of this section shall expire 
by limitation on the 3oth day of June, 
1915. 

Sec. 5. That a commission, to be 
known as the National Forest Reserva- 
tion Commission, consisting of the Sec- 
retary of War, the Secretary of the In- 
terior, the Secretary of Agriculture, and 
two members of the Senate, to be se- 
lected by the President of the Senate, 
and two members of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, to be selected by the 
Speaker, is hereby created and author- 
ized to consider and pass upon such 
lands as may be recommended for pur- 
chase as provided in section six of this 
act, and to fix the price or prices at 
which such lands may be purchased, and 
no purchases shall be made of any lands 
until such lands have been duly ap- 
proved for purchase by said commis- 
sion: Provided, That the members of 
the commission herein created shall 
serve as such only during their incum- 
bency in their respective official’ posi- 
tions, and any vacancy on the commis- 
sion shall be filled in the manner as the 
original appointment. 

Sec. 6. That the commission hereby 
appointed shall, through its president, 
annually report to Congress, not later 
than the first Monday in December, the 
operations and expenditures of the com- 
mission, in detail, during the preceding 
fiscal year. 

Sec. 7. That the Secretary of Agri- 
culture is hereby authorized and dli- 
rected to examine, locate, and recom- 
mend for purchase such lands as in his 
judgment may be necessary to the regu- 
lation of the flow of navigable streams, 
and to report to the National Forest 
Reservation Commission the results of 
such examination: Provided, That be- 
fore any lands are purchased by the 
National Forest Reservation Commis- 
sion said lands shall be examined by 
the Geological Survey and a report 
made to the Secretary of Agriculture, 
showing that the control of such lands 
will promote or protect the navigation 
of streams on whose watersheds they 
lie. 


Sec. 8. That the Secretary of Agri- 
culture is hereby authorized to pur- 
chase, in the name of the United States, 
such lands as have been approved for 
purchase by the National Forest Reser- 
vation Commission at the price or prices 
fixed by said commission : Provided, That 
no deed or other instrument of convey- 
ance shall be accepted or approved bythe 
Secretary of Agriculture under this act 
until the legislature of the state in which 
the land lies shall have consented to the 
acquisition of such land by the United 
States for the purpose of preserving 
the navigability of navigable streams. 

Sec. g. That the Secretary of Agri- 
culture may do all things necessary to 
secure the safe title in the United 
States to the lands to be acquired under 
this act, but no payment shall be made 
for any such lands until the title shall 
be satisfactory to the Attorney-General 
and shall be vested in the United States. 

Sec. 10. That such acquisition may 
in any case be conditioned upon the ex- 
ception and reservation to the owner 
from whom title passes to the United 
States of the minerals and of the mer- 
chantable timber, or either or any part 
of them, within or upon such lands at 
the date of the conveyance, but in every 
case such exception and reservation and 
the time within which such timber shal! 
be removed and the rules and regula- 
lations under which the cutting and re- 
moval of such timber and the mining 
and removal of such minerals shall be 
done shall be expressed in the written 
instrument of conveyance, and there- 
after the mining, cutting, and removal 
of the minerals and timber so excepted 
and reserved shall be done only under 
and in obedience to the rules and regu- 
lations so expressed. 

Sec. 11. That inasmuch as_ small 
areas of land chiefly valuable for agri- 
culture may of necessity or by inadvert- 
ence be included in tracts acquired 
under this act, the Secretary of Agri- 
culture may, in his discretion, and he 
is hereby authorized, upon application 
or otherwise, to examine and ascertain 
the location and extent of such areas 
as in his opinion may be occupied for 
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agricultural purposes without injury 
to the forests or to stream flow and 
which are not needed for public pur- 
poses, and may list and describe the 
same by metes and bounds, or other- 
wise, and offer them for sale as home- 
steads at their true value, to be fixed by 
him, to actual settlers, in tracts not 
exceeding eighty acres in area, under 
such joint rules and regulations as the 
Secretary of Agriculture and the Secre- 
tary of the Interior may prescribe; and 
in case of such sale the jurisdiction over 
the lands sold shall, ipso facto, revert 
to the state in which the lands sold lie. 
And no right, title, interest, or claim in 
or to any lands acquired under this act, 
or the waters thereon, or the products. 
resources, or use thereof after such 
lands shall have been acquired, shall 
be initiated or perfected, except as in 
this section provided. 

Sec. 12. That, subject to the provi- 
sions of the last preceding section, the 
lands acquired under this act shall be 
permanently reserved, held, and admin- 
istered as national forest lands under the 
provisions of section twenty-four of the 
act. approved March 3, 1801 (Vol. 
26 Stat. at Large, p. 1103), and acts 
supplemental to and amendatory there- 
of. And the Secretary of Agriculture 
may from time to time divide the lands 
acquired under this act into such specific 
National Forests and so designate the 
same as he may deem best for adminis- 
trative purposes. 

Sec. 13. That the jurisdiction, both 
civil and criminal, over persons upon 
the lands acquired under this act shall 
not be affected or changed by their per- 
manent reservation and administration 
as National Forest lands, except so far 
as the punishment of offenses against 
the United States is concerned, the in- 
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tent and meaning of this section being 
that the state wherein such land is situ- 
ated shall not, by reason of such reser- 
vation and administration, lose its juris 
diction nor the inhabitants thereof their 
rights and privileges as citizens or be 
absolved from their duties as citizens 
of the state. 

Sec. 14. That five per centum of all 
moneys received during any fiscal year 
from each National Forest into which 
the lands acquired under this act may 
from time to time be divided shall be 
paid, at the end of such year, by the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury to the state in 
which such National Forest is situated, 
to be expended as the state legislature 
may prescribe for the benefit of the pub- 
lic schools and public roads of the 
county or counties in which such Na- 
tional Forest is situated: Provided, That 
when any National Forest is in more 
than one state or county the distributive 
share to each from the proceeds of such 
forest shall be proportional to its area 
therein: Provided further, That there 
shall not be paid to any state for any 
county an amount equal to more than 
forty per centum of the total income of 
such county from all other sources. 

Sec. 15. That a sum sufficient to pay 
the necessary expenses of the commis- 
sion and its members, not to exceed an 
annual expenditure of $25,000, is here- 
by appropriated out of any money in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropri- 
ated. Said appropriation shall be im- 
mediately available, and shall be paid 
out on the audit and order of the presi- 
dent of the said commission, which 
audit and order shall be conclusive and 
binding upon all departments as to the 
correctness of the accounts of said com- 
mission. 


MAJESTIC WOODS 


Majestic woods of ev’ry vigorous green, 
Stage above stage, high waving o’er the hills, 
Or to the far horizon wide diffused, 

A boundless, deep immensity of shade. 


—Thomson 











EDITORIAL 


American Forestry 


UR magazine opens its new volume 
under a name clear cut and defi- 
nite, and we believe more descriptive 
of its primary mission than that of 
Conservation, which has appeared upon 
its cover for a little over a year. The 
change has not been made without care- 
ful deliberation on the part of the direc- 
tors of the Association, and consultation 
with the advisory board, and with those 
whose knowledge of the history of the 
Association entitles them to judge of its 
wisdom. Changes of name of a publi- 
cation are not to be lightly made, and 
ours has suffered somewhat in this re- 
spect. Since the development of the 
great movement for the conservation of 
all our natural resources.was set on foot 
there has been a little confusion as to 
the function of different agencies for 
the promotion of this work, but we be- 
lieve that a very large majority of the 
members of the American Forestry As- 
sociation, whose magazine this is, will 
agree that their directors have well and 
conscientiously fulfilled their trust in 
defining the especial task of the Asso- 
ciation and of its magazine as the in- 
tensive cultivation of the field of for- 
estry. This will not be interpreted 
narrowly, but in its broadest sense, as it 
affects the life and welfare of the Amer- 
ican people, through the maintenance of 
a supply of forest products, the pro- 
tection of the land and stream-flow, and 
the maintenance of healthful climatic 
conditions. This is a far-reaching sub- 
ject, and AMERICAN Forestry is the 
only magazine in this country that 
undertakes its interpretation to our 
people. 
How we propose to accomplish this 
task is set forth in other pages of this 
issue. We ask for the cooperation of 


our members and of all of the forestry 
workers of the country in making our 
efforts a success. 

The new name does not, therefore, 
mean a new magazine, nor a break in 
our growth. It means a clarifying of 
our ideas as to our function in the pro 
gressive movement now going on and 
continuance of the improvement in our 
product which we have always tried to 
make from year to year. 

It does not mean narrowing our 
policy, but intensifying it and direct- 
ing it more effectively. 

It does not mean an abandonment of 
the broad platform of conservation. It 
means that the movement has already 
grown to the point where special work 
is needed along special lines, and of 
these, forestry, for its primary value 
and its secondary effects, is the most 
important and still calls for thorough 
educational work and effort along leg- 
islative and practical lines. This is 
what the American Forestry Associa- 
tion was organized for over twenty 
years ago, and what we believe its large 
membership wish it to do. This we 
hope to de with the help of the national 
and state forest services, and of kin- 
dred associations in all parts of the 
United States. AMERICAN Forestry 
aims to work with and for them all. 
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A Greater Union Through a Greater South 


N SETTING up for its guiding prin- 

ciple “a greater Union through a 
greater South,” the Southern Com- 
mercial Congress has struck a note of 
combined local pride and national pa- 
triotism which should find response 
from every Southerner and fraternal 
sympathy from every Northerner and 
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Westerner. The young men of the South 
are indeed seeing visions and incorpo- 
rating them into realities in a new 
and wonderful development of a won- 
derful country. And still only the 
surface of its possibilities has been 
scratched. The southern states have 
untold wealth of natural resources, coal 
and iron and other minerals and metals, 
rivers for power and navigation, forests 
which are to-day the chief source of 
our supply of timber, soil and climate 
suited for a rich and varied agriculture 

The development of these resources will 
indeed mean a greater. Union as well as 
a greater South. Hence every good 
American should watch with approval 
and encouragement the splendid work 
of the Congress and hope for its fulfil- 
ment on the broadest lines that its pro- 
moters can conceive. 

This means conservation in the full- 
est sense of that but half-understood 
word—not exploitation, not waste, not 
a mere selling of the people’s heritage 
to boom business for the moment at the 
expense of the next generation. We 


have perhaps learned our lesson in that 
respect, partially at least, and the able 
gentlemen who are making their new 


organization so successful have their 
minds clear on this point. Therefore, 
we look to them for such a support 
of the forestry movement in the South 
as it has not yet had in that section. 
Of all branches of conservation work 
none is so fundamentally important to 
all of the southern states. When oil 
and gas and metals and minerals are 
exhausted, if the forests in the moun- 
tains are cared for they will still be 
yielding wealth in steady crops from 
year to year. More than that, how: 
ever, the countless rivers that they 
guard and nourish will flow steadily on 
generating power and providing cheap 
highways for commerce—the people’s 
highways—-and watering and draining 
the agricultural lands. Here is the real 
wealth of nations, continuous and in- 
estimable, and the South is richly en- 
dowed with it. 

Every southern state should take up 
the forestry problem within its own 
borders. When the ultimate effect of 
the forests is considered, nothing is 
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more vital in all their state problems. 
What is necessary can be done in large 
measure by the states, but there is one 
element in the problm which involves so 
many states and is so large in its scope 
that it calls for national action. To 
those who have read this magazine in 
the past we hardly need to say that we 
refer to the reservation and protection 
of the great central water-shed of the 
Southern Appalachians, with the condi- 
tion of which every southern state east 
of the Mississippi is concerned. This 
and the White Mountain region of New 
England are the two great national 
forest problems of the East. In the 
last number of this magazine Mr. John 
H. Finney, secretary of the Appalachian 
National Forest Association, pressed 
home the importance of this question to 
the South, and showed how many of the 
southern congressmen have failed to 
recognize the needs of their section and 
of the Nation in their action upon it. 
The extent of river navigation which is 
dependent upon these mountain forests 
has been recognized as giving the Na- 
tion a clear right to act, even if the 
general welfare were not broad enough 
and insistent enough to give such a 
right, and every one knows that the 
general-welfare clause has always been 
successfully invoked in the face of 
urgent public need like this. 

The Southern Commercial Congress 
can be a power in securing action in 
this regard, and in no way can it better 
demonstrate the close connection be- 
tween a greater South and a greater 
Union. 

Me Me OW 
Inaugurating State Forests in the South 


T THE recent Southern Commer- 

cial Congress in Washington Mr. 
John H. Finney, secretary of the Ap- 
palachian National Forest Association, 
made a pregnant suggestion. 

He called attention to the state’s 
two-fold duty toward the forests, 
namely: first, that of conserving them 
itself; second, that of aiding the indi- 
vidual in so doing. 

That it may adequately perform its 
function toward forests, the state must 
maintain forests. 
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Some states acquire forests by pur- 
chase. In the South, however, this is 
impracticable, partly because of inade- 
quate state revenues and partly because 
of the slight return which the state 
would secure from such forests as it 
could purchase. 

How, then, may a system of state 
forests be inaugurated in the South? 

Mr. Finney pointed out that, scattered 
over the South, are considerable forest 
areas in private ownership, largely or 
wholly held out of use. 

Some of these belong to private es- 
tates, some to water-power companies, 
some to municipalities holding them as 
watershed protectors, some to public 
utility corporations, and still others to 
railways. 

Such forests, he declared, if under 
state control and conservatively handled 
would yield an income more than suf- 
ficient to offset the cost of their man- 
agement. 

3ut if the state cannot buy them, 
how can they come under state con- 
trol? 

Mr. Finney’s proposal is that the 
owner of such a forest tract either give 
it outright or loan it to the state for a 
term of years. 

Lands loaned the state for a con- 
siderable time, as fifty years, could be 
offered under definite conditions, in- 
cluding the following: 

First, the tract should be known as 
a “state forest ;” 

Second, it should be placed in charge 
of a state forester, and handled in ac- 
cordance with forestry principles ; 

Third, taxes should be remitted 
throughout the period of the loan; 

Fourth, the tract should be carefully 
protected by the state against fire; 

Fifth, the returns from the forest 
during the loan period should go to the 
state. 

This plan should, in many instances, 
commend itself to the forest owner; 
under it, he escapes taxation on his 
forest land during the loan period, and, 
at the end of that period, receives 
back his tract in better condition than 
before. 


The forests will cost the state noth- 
ing, save the expense of maintenance, 
which should be met from the proceeds 
of the forest itself. 

Meanwhile, the public will have 
gained through the demonstration of 
the practicability and profitableness of 
state forests administration. 

To secure the best results, a con- 
siderable area should be offered at the 
outset. The income from 20,000 acres 
of fair forest land would, in Mr. 
Finney’s judgment, suffice to maintain 
a state bureau of forestry with an in- 
come of probably $10,000 per annum. 
With the growth of the area would 
come a growth in income and in the 
efficiency of the forest bureau. 

These 20,000 acres need not lie in 
a single body. Smaller areas scat- 
tered throughout the state while more 
expensive for maintenance would be 
correspondingly more valuable for 
demonstration purposes, as the effects 
of state administration would be .wit- 
nessed by a far larger body of citi- 
zens. 

Whether the proffer of such an area 
would be accepted by the state is not, 
in Mr. Finney’s judgment, a question 
for debate. Public sentiment would 
demand its acceptance and the enact- 
ment of necessary legislation to provide 
for its administration. 

That the plan may succeed it is neces- 
sary,apparently, that only a single donor 
of sufficient breadth of view and public 
spirit shal be found to make the initial 
offer. The offer will be accepted, 
other offers will follow, the area will 
grow, the bureau will grow, the wis- 
dom of the plan will promptly become 
manifest and similar state forests will 
quickly spread throughout the entire 
limits of the Southland, to the infinite 
advantage of that great and growing 
section. 

Can the man be found large enough 
to grasp the opportunity, and, as a 
benefactor to the South, outrival Mr. 
Carnegie with his !ibraries, or Mr. 
Rockefeller with his anti-hookworm 
fund? 
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National Forests as a Business Proposition 





A* IS generally known, twenty-five 
per cent of the receipts from the 
National Forests in each state are re- 
turned annually to that state for roads 
and schools. For the year ending June 
30, 1908, the amount of these receipts 
was $1,788,255.19. As a part of the 
annual budget of a National Forest 
state, its share of this sum is a helpful 
item. 

Speaking of this, the Denver Times 
declares sarcastically, “Several of the 
western states are jubilant over their 
returns from the Pinchot preserves 
within their borders. 

“They seem to think that every dol- 
lar returned to them was a dollar 
gained, when, in point of fact, they 
paid four dollars to get one; and, on top 
of their four dollars the National Gov- 
ernment was compelled to pay five dol- 
lars. So it cost the Federal Treasury 
and the state industry nine dollars to 
get one dollar for local roads and 
schools.” 

This astounding statement is ex- 
plained as follows: ‘The appropriations 
by Congress for the Pinchot bureau 
for the year ending June 30, 1908, 
were $3,759,086.46. During the same 
period the net receipts from timber 
sales, penalties, grazing fees and uses 
were $1,788,255.19. Of this latter 
amount, paid by the people of the state, 
there was returned to the several states 
one-quarter. Thus it cost individual 
citizens $1,341,192.45 more than was 
paid back to their state; and it cost 
the National Treasury—of the people’s 
money—an additional amount of $1,- 
970,831.27. * * * It cost the people 
nearly $4,000,000 to collect $1,788,000 
from themselves.” 

In closing, the -writer refers to 
“persons who think the people can en- 
rich themselves by paying a Federal 
bureau to collect nine dollars from the 
public in order to have one dollar re- 
turned to schools and roads.” 

This editorial is typical of the matter 
which, from day to dav, is served up 
to its readers by the school which lays 
it down as an article of faith that “it 
is a crime to perpetuate the public do- 
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main,” and “urges the fullest possible 
liberality on the part of the Government 
in passing the lands‘and their resources 
into the hands of bona fide citizens.” 

To this school, the idea that the public 
domain is “a national heritage to be 
handed down” to the people, is odious, 
the national administration of a na- 
tional estate is constantly proclaimed as 
“feudalism,” “bureaucracy,” the con- 
version of a free people into a “ten- 
antry,”’ and the like; and to its mill, 
whatever will discredit the National 
Forest Service is grist. 

This fact should be grasped and never 
forgotten ; otherwise, the incessant war- 
fare upon Mr. Pinchot and his work 
cannot be understood. 

Let the position of the above edi- 
torial be analyzed. The receipts from 
the National Forests last year equaled 
almost forty-eight per cent of the na- 
tional appropriation for the Forest 
Service, and of these receipts, the Na- 
tional Forest states received twenty-five 
per cent. Thus, “it cost the Federal 
Treasury and the state industries nine 
dollars to get one dollar for local roads 
and schools.” 

The assumption evidently is that be- 
cause the National Forests in 1908 re- 
turned in cash about half what Congress 
appropriated for the United States 
Forest Service, the American people 
get out of that Service but one dollar 
where they put in nine. 

Suppose the Forest Service collected 
more money from the National Forests, 
as, for example, by selling more timber, 
it might easily do, what then? One of 
the constant grounds of attack by these 
critics is that the Forest Service charges 
for the use of the natural resources in 
its charge. Hence the greater the re- 
ceipts of the Service, the greater the 
offense committed by ‘Baron Pinchot.” 

These criticisms suggest the familiar 
alternative of a decadent theology under 
the terms of which you are “d—d if you 
do, and d—d if you don’t.” 

If the Forest Service charges for the 
use of the natural resources it is reduc- 
ing the people to vassalage: if it fails 
to charge enough to cover its entire 
congressional appropriation it is wast- 
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ing the people’s money at the rate of 
nine dollars for one. 

Examine the subject from another 
angle. One of the constant demands 
of the critics in question is that the pub- 
lic domain shall be “developed.” A 
large percentage of the annual expendi- 
tures of the Forest Service goes to the 
building of roads, the putting in of 
telephone lines, the establishment of 
reforestation purposes, 
All this, of course, is 
Yet 


nurseries for 
and the like. 
“development,” pure and simple. 


the Forest Service gets no credit for it. 
Instead, public money spent for this 
purpose, we are expected to infer, is 


thrown away. 

As to the expensiveness of the Forest 
Service, let some other facts be noted: 
our National Forest fire loss amounts 
annually to about $50,000,000, a sum 
greater than the Harriman estate, and 
more than thirteen times the appropria- 
tion made to the Forest Service for 
1908. 

Yet the Forest Service is showing the 
country how to prevent forest fires, and 
has reduced fire damage on the National 
Forests to a figure which, compared with 
the damage to our non-government 
forests, is petty. Is this service worth 
anything ? 

Flood damage costs the Nation an- 
nually about $100,000,000, and erosion, 
about $1,000,000,000. The Forest Serv- 
ice is demonstrating a principle which, 
generally applied, will greatly reduce 
both these losses. Is this worth while? 

Again, the questions of irrigation, 
waterways,and water-powers are of far- 
reaching financial importance. The 
problems raised by them can be solved 
only with the aid of forestry as 
preached and practised by the National 
Forest Service. 

When these larger aspects of the 
work of the Forest Service are con- 
sidered it is obvious that, if the pecuni- 
ary returns from the National Forests 
were nil, and the present appropriations 
for National Forest work were doubled, 
the Service would still constitute an 
enormous national asset, a paying public 
investment of the first rank. 

5 


Yet, in the face of these facts some 
have the hardihood to allege that the 
people are paying a Federal bureau to 
collect “nine dollars from the public in 
order to have one dollar returned for 
schools and roads!” 


we 
The Weeks Forestry Bill 


HE Weeks Forestry Bill (H. R. 
11798), “to enable any state to co- 
operate with ‘any other state or states, 
or with the United States, for the pro- 
tection of the watersheds of navigable 
streams,” etc., is again before Congress. 
This bill, in fact, was introduced July 
23, 1909, though action was impracti- 
cable during the special session. 
The text of the bill will be 
elsewhere in this issue. 

It is encouraging to note that the press 
has begun the campaign for the enact- 
ment of this measure. The Boston 
Journal points out the pressing charac- 
ter of the need for such legislation, say- 
Ing: 

“Everybody who knows the condi- 
tions in the eastern and southern forests 
knows that there is absolute necessity 
for measures to check their destruction 
without delay.” 

Mr. J. C. Welliver, in the Baltimore 
News, says: 

“In behalf of the Appalachian project 
it is urged that time is pressing. Un- 
less steps are soon taken, there will be 
no forests left to preserve in the Ap- 
palachians, because the trees are being 
cut away about as fast as men and 
money and skill can make it possible.” 

The Boston Globe says: 

“At the present rate of cutting, the 
forests on the high slopes of the White 
Mountains will be gone in a few years.” 

Again, it is pointed out that the chief 
opposition to this measure comes from 
men of the type of Speaker Cannon, 
Representative Tawney, and Chairman 
Scott, of the Agricultural Committee, 
together with a number of western con- 
gressmen, some of whom are unfamiliar 
with forest conditions in mountain 
states, while others are hostile to the 
National Forest policy where it already 
operates. 


found 
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The attitude of the President is still 
in doubt. The general conservation 
question was passed over in his message 
to Congress with the statement that it 
would be considered in a later special 
message. Whether, however, this com- 
ing message will extend hope to the 
friends of the Weeks bill is uncertain. 
Such of them as have visited him in 
behalf of the measure have thus far re- 
ceived little encouragement. “Mr. Can- 
non,” we are told, ‘‘has let the President 
know that he is opposed to the project 
at this time, and, although the President 
has a strong liking for Mr. Weeks and 
greatly respects his judgment, yet m 
this case he is more inclined to side 
with Mr. Cannon than he is with Mr. 
Weeks.” 

The principal objection thus far 
raised is the old one of “expense.” We 
are told that the present administration 
must make a record for “economy,” and 
that such legislation, before its conclu- 
sion, is liable to involve the country in 
an enormous outlay. 

As has been repeatedly pointed out, 
however, in these columns, the cost of 
such legislation is trifling in comparison 
with the returns. The question is sim- 
ply that of “saving at the spigot and 
wasting at the bung-hole.” Foreign 
countries have deferred action until 
forced by necessity to take it and have 
then found that the cost was vastly 
greater and the gain far less than would 
have been the case had the “stitch in 
time” been taken. 

But should the expense be consider- 
able, the wisdom of a bond issue to meet 
it is now being discussed. Says the 
Boston Journal: 

“The issue of bonds to carry on a 
great forestry program seems to be one 
of the most logical and easily justified 
employments of the national credit. 
The argument that ‘posterity will get 
the benefit, so let posterity pay,’ is gen- 
erally illogical. Applied to a great 
public work the rule is that the work 
has to be paid for after its greatest 
utility is exhausted. But in the case of 
forests, which must grow before they 
can be used, there is certainly logic in 
the argument of letting posterity pay.” 
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To what extent the Speaker will in- 
terfere with the consideration of this 
measure is an interesting question 
That he is able to keep legislation from 
the House everybody, of course, knows 
though not everybody cares to admit. 
One of his followers, Congressman 
C. A. Sulloway, in defending the 
Speaker against criticism makes an in- 
teresting admission. As quoted in the 
Manchester (N. H.) Mirror, he says: 

“Speaker Cannon did not vote for the 
(Weeks) bill, but he permitted it to re- 
ceive consideration in the House when 
he could have prevented it.” 

When fighting the United States 
Bank, Benton made good use of the ad- 
mission of the friends of the bank that 
that great institution had not injured 
other banks, although it might have 
done so. The Senators emphasized the 
point that the power to injure rival con- 
cerns was too dangerous to leave with 
such an institution. 

It is for the country to judge whether 
the Speaker’s power to prevent the con- 
sideration of legislation reported favor- 
ably from a committee and ready to be 
passed by the House, is not too great 
a power for any man to wield. 

Meanwhile the friends of the meas- 
ure will rally. They will concentrate 
their efforts, first upon the Agricultural 
Committee, in which the bill now re- 
poses, and then upon the members of 
the House to ensure its enactment, 
realizing that, if they would obtain some 
fraction of the kernel instead of being 
required ultimately to buy the mere 
shell of the Appalachian forests, they 
must act at once and with all their wis- 
dom, persistence, and energy. 


meow 


A Congressional Investigation 


A THE adjournment of Congress 
for the holiday recess arrange- 
ments were being made for an in- 
vestigation of the Department of the 
Interior, as a result of the controversy 
of the last few months, the features of 
which have become so familiar to the 


American people. Secretary Ballinger 
has demanded also the investigation of 
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the Forest Service, on the ground of 
“pernicious activity.” In this it seems 
to us the Secretary goes too fast. Log- 
ically the latter can and should wait. If 
the serious charges involving certain 
officials of the Interior Department are 
sustained the Forest Service men who 
may have been instrumental in assisting 
to unearth the facts cannot be accusedof 
pernicious activity. Under what princi- 
ple of ethics or even of official etiquette 
are officers of one branch of the Gov- 
ernment estopped from exposing 
wrongs committed against the people, 
even by officers of another branch of 
the Government? If Secretary Ballinger 
shows that he has been wronged there 
will be time enough to determine what 
means were used to discredit him and 
the country will support such an inquiry 
in the interest of fair play. 

On the general question there can be 
no doubt that the limit of the public 
patience is about reached and that a 
thorough, searching and judicial inves- 
tigation of the facts is demanded in 
justice to the individuals concerned, to 
the administration as a whole, of which 
they are a part, and to that larger body 
which is most vitally concerned but re- 
ceives scant consideration—the Amer- 
ican people. 

This investigation must not be po- 
litical if it is to have public confidence. 
It is a regrettable fact that the exonera- 
tion by President Taft of Secretary Bal- 
linger from the criticism of his course 
implied in the statement of Mr. Glavis. 
failed to convince the people, notwith- 
standing their high regard for the 
Presidency and for the judgment and 
integrity of its present incumbent. It 
was quite generally felt that the Presi- 
dent felt compelled at that juncture to 
sustain the Cabinet officer he had so 
recently appointed. Similarly any con- 
gressional investigation that bears any 
suspicion of being “framed up” to meet 
party exigency, to “whitewash” any one, 
or to do anything except to find and re- 
port the real facts that affect the peo- 
ple’s property and the honest adminis- 
tration of the laws, will fail to win the 
acceptance of the Nation and will make 
far worse what is already a bad matter. 


There is a rising tide of suspicion, 
confined to no one section of the country 
and to no one party, of the way these 
things are managed. We do not under- 
take to say whether this suspicion is 
well grounded or not. This we do say, 
however, if we are now to have an in- 
vestigation of what is growing into a 
national scandal, let it be, as Mr. Bal- 
linger and Mr. Pinchot are said to have 
requested, public. Let it be also free 
from suspicion of partisanship; free 
from suspicion of being tampered with 
in the interest of any man or group of 
men. Otherwise the last state of this 
unpleasant affair will be worse than the 
first. We want a clean bill of health 
that we can have no reason to doubt, or 
a competent diagnosis of the disease 
and means for its cure. 


Secretary Ballinger on the Power-site Question 


ECRETARY BALLINGER’S rec- 

ommendations on the power-site 
question were published in Conserva- 
tion for December (page 780). Their 
liberal character has occasioned much 
comment. 

His recommendations may be sum- 
marized as follows: 

The titles to the water-power sites 
should be reserved by the the United 
States Government; grants of sites 
should be limited to a maximum of 
thirty years; grantees of water priv- 
ileges must develop at least twenty-five 
per cent of the power capable of de- 
velopment within four years; a moder- 
ate charge must be made upon the 
capital invested or upon the gross earn- 
ings of the project in its first ten years 
of operation, adjusted at each subse- 
quent ten-year period, and equitably 
determined by appraisement; rights to 
be forfeitable upon failure to develop 
power or upon combination by grantees 
to fix exorbitant rates. 

Commenting on these proposals, the 
Rocky Mountain News, a leading op- 
ponent of “Pinchotism,” editorially pro- 
tests (November 30), declaring: 

“The News is frankly hostile to at 
least one portion of the Secretary’s 
water-power device. This is, in brief, the 
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proposal that the person who wishes to 
develop a water-power on the public 
land must not only pay a Federal tax 
for the privilege, but must file on the 
water rights, under the laws of the state 
or territory, and then transfer the water 
rights to the Federal Government. This 
would be simply a legal or quasi-legal 
method of doing what Mr. Pinchot 
seeks to do in defiance of law. It would 
make water-power development costly 
in the public land states and territories ; 
it would be a tremendous barrier to 
development; and, more than all, it 
would constitute the Federal Govern- 
ment not merely a landlord, but a water- 
lord; and a waterlord exempt from 
local taxation. We do not believe any 
part of this can be reconciled with the 
claims of either justice or expediency.” 

Why the Secretary’s apparent “‘con- 
version?” That his report would be 
liberal was well understood in advance 
of its appearance. The explanation 


given by some is “the hammering be- 


stowed upon the Secretary which has 
awakened him to the necessity of get- 
ting into line.” “White House influ- 
ence” is also referred to. The Presi- 
dent, it is claimed, “appreciates the ne- 
cessity of putting his administration 
squarely behind the conservation move- 
ment. From a political standpoint,” it is 
said, “he cannot afford to do other- 
wise. * * * Besides, Mr. Taft is 
said to have returned from the West 
with a much more definite idea of the 
necessity of safeguarding the natural 
resources than he had earlier in his ad- 
ministration.” And this feeling, it is 
believed, has communicated itself to the 
Secretary of the Interior. 

One fact should be clearly understood 
by those who seek to protect the power 
sites from monopolization. The with- 
drawal of sites by the Secretary is, as 
he has repeatedly indicated, and again 
in the above report, only “temporary.” 
“Without such withdrawals,” he has 
declared, “these sites would be enter- 
able under existing laws, and their 
patenting would leave the General Gov- 
ernment powerless to impose any limita- 
tions as to their use. If the Federal 
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Government desires to exercise control 
or supervision over water-power de- 
velopment on the public domain, it can 
only do so by limitations imposed upon 
the disposal of power and reservoir 
sites upon the public lands.” The Sec- 
retary, therefore, advises Congress to 
enact appropriate legislation. 

Now, suppose that, as has happened 
in countless other instances, Congress 
does not act. The Secretary of the 
Interior will have washed his hands in 
innocency. He will be able to point to 
his report and say that he indicated the 
danger and called upon Congress to 
meet it, but that Congress failed to do 
so, and that, therefore, great as is his 
desire to protect the public interests, 
Congress itself, by its inaction, has for- 
bidden him. All, therefore, that will 
remain for him to do will be to throw 
down the bars and let the cattle into the 
standing corn. 

Clearly the matter is now “up to” 
Congress, and upon that body rests the 
responsibility for meeting the situation. 
Further, the Secretary, by his recom- 
mendations, has placed himself in a 
happy position. If Congress acts, he 
can claim the credit; if it fails to act, he 
can plead “not guilty.” 

But not so fast. To make recom- 
mendations is easy, especially if there 
is ground to suspect that they will be 
pigeon-holed. The test of the Secre- 
tary’s earnestness in the public behalf 
is yet to come. Will he stop with mak- 
ing recommendations and peacefully sit 
in his swivel chair while Congress de- 
bates all manner of other questions and 
prepares to “pass the appropriation bills 
and go home?” 

If the Secretary will acquit himself 
of the suspicion of lukewarmness in 
this matter, he must go much farther. 
It is a matter of record that he knows 
the way to Capitol Hill, and that he has 
appeared before congressional commit- 
tees and urged the enactment of legisla- 
tion, notably in the matter of the Alas- 
kan coal claims. Will he again go be- 
fore appropriate committees, and again, 
with the prestige of his great office, and 
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with the ability which he has mani- 
fested on other occasions, press upon 
those committees the far-reaching and 
paramount importance of enacting into 
living legislation the recommendations 
which, otherwise, must lie dead in a 
dust-covered report? 

In this connection the case of a west- 
ern governor, now deceased, is recalled. 
Certain legislation, odious from the 
standpoint of the public well-being, was 
before the legislature. The monopolists 
had so completely accomplished their 
perfect work as to have an overwhelm- 
ing majority in each house. Next, by 
one of the shrewdest moves on record, 
they endeavored to buy the governor’s 
acquiescence by a plan which would 
have left him forever proof against dis- 
covery. He would be at liberty to protest 
against the legislation, but the legisla- 
ture would pass it despite his protest. 
He might then veto the bill, but the 
majority was so large in each house 
that the bill would be passed over his 
veto. He would have squared himself 
with the voters, maintained his record 
as an anti-monopoly governor, and at 
the same time, be a million dollars to 
the good; and the corporations would 
have won. 

But did he? Instead, with an oath, he 
spurned the bribe, doffed his coat and 
rolled up his sleeves for the battle of his 
life. To cut the story short, he blocked 
the game, beat the bill and saved the 
public interests. When he died, a few 
years later, a subscription paper was 
circulated for the benefit of his widow. 

Now, the question for Secretary Bal- 
linger to answer is, has he the nerve 
of this heroic governor? Will he ac- 
tually enter the lists for the people’s 
rights? Will he not simply talk, but 
work? Will he organize a campaign for 
the enactment of such legislation as he 
has recommended, and will he lead the 
battle and so press it to the gates of 
the entrenched hosts of monopoly and 
special privilege that, when the Sixty- 
first Congress adjourns, his admirable 
recommendations regarding water- 
power sites will stand as the law of the 
land ? 


The Milk in the Cocoanut 


T BOTTOM, the conservation strug- 
gle is but another chapter in the 
warfare over the public domain. 

This fight began with the establish- 
ment of our National Government. 
Seven of the thirteen original states 
claimed public lands; six held no claims. 
Whether the public lands should belong 
to the seven states or to the thirteen 
was an early bone of contention. 

Since that day, the question of the 
public domain has again and again 
threatened the peace of the Nation. 

America has been singularly blessed 
in the size and richness of her public 
domain. Upon it, as was pointed out 
by Thomas Carlyle, has rested, in large 
measure, the success of her free insti- 
tutions. 

This domain has been estimated to 
equal, at its maximum, 1,000,000,000 
acres. 

Various devices have been adopted 
for its disposition. Sales, leases, the 
offering of lands at auction at an upset 
price, the preemption law, coal-land 
laws, and the like. 

The most famous law for the dispo- 
sition of the public domain was the 
homestead law, signed by President 
Lincoln, May 20, 1862. 

Of this law, the Public Lands Com- 
mission of 1880 said: “It protects the 
Government; it fills the states with 
homes, it builds up communities and 
lessens the chance of social and civil 
disorder by giving ownership of the 
soil, in small tracts, to the occupants 
thereof.” 

For a period, this law bore admirable 
fruit; it has now, however, apparently 
about reached the limit of its usefulness. 
Is the reason for this to be found in 
the fact that the public domain has all 
been disposed of? Not at all, for it is 
estimated that about half of the original 
billion acres still remains the property 
of the Nation. 

The trouble lies not in the shrinking 
of the public domain, but in the in- 
applicability of the homestead law to 
the character of that domain as it now 
exists. 
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To this fact the Secretary of the In- 
terior has borne testimony. In his last 
report but one he said: “The home- 
stead law is not applicable to much of 
the balance of the public domain.” 

There is a fundamental difference 
between the character of the lands taken 
up under the homestead law and those 
still remaining in national ownership. 

The former were, for the most part, 
arable and rich. Those now remain- 
ing are largely arid, semi-arid, moun- 
tain and forest. 

For the settler to take up a quarter 
section of arid land avails him little. 
Provision must first be made for re- 
claiming this land by the application of 
water ; but with irrigation this land be- 
comes so productive that, in many in- 
stances, a quarter section is far too 
much to allow to a single settler. 

On the great public range, suitable 
as yet only for grazing, the quarter- 
section proposition is again found in- 
applicable, and cattle and sheep kings 
would be the first to oppose its intro- 
duction. 

The application of the homestead 
principle to mineral lands leads to gro- 
tesque results. A single area of 160 
acres may prove more valuable than 
whole counties of agricultural land; 
while, through the use of dummy en- 
trymen, the property of one owner may 
be vastly extended. 

Again, unless we are willing to dis- 
pense for the most part with forests, 
the homestead principle breaks down 
when applied to forest land. Here, in 
many instances, private property in land 
is strikingly inappropriate, and here, 
again, dummies have been used with 
telling effect. 

To the intelligent observer, interested 
primarily in the public well-being, it has 
become evident that much of our ex- 
isting public domain must be handled 
on different principles than those under- 
lying the homestead law. 

But suppose our remaining public do- 
main were as arable and rich as the 
Mississippi Valley, and, under the 
homestead law, were all disposed. of 
to private individuals. Have we 
stopped to think what would happen 
next ? 


Let the reader glance at the popula- 
tion table of the United States, show- 
ing our total millions from 1790 to 
1900. By decades, these will be found 
to run as follows: Three, five, seven, 
nine, twelve, seventeen, twenty-three, 
thirty-one, thirty-eight, fifty, sixty-two, 
seventy-six. 

Does any one imagine our popula- 
tion has reached the limit of its growth * 
If not, where will the additional mil- 
lions look for land when all the exist- 
ing lands have been taken up by those 
now living and turned over to an equal 
number, let us say, of their descendants ? 

It may be well that, before all our 
public lands were thus reduced to pri- 
vate ownership, we were compelled to 
face arid, mountain, and forest lands. 
We thus found opportunity to stop and 
think. 

In consequence, we are learning that, 
whatever merit may attach to the prin- 
ciple of private property in land, that 
principle is not of universal application. 

We have learned that, as regards 
some lands, at least, public ownership, 
and administration in the public in- 
terest, are essential and indispensable 

How much farther we may need to 
carry this principle we do not yet, as 
a people, know. We shall probably 
learn, as we have learned many other 
things, by experience. 

But now comes a movement, petty. 
it may be, in numbers, but aggressive, 
and well represented in Congress, de- 
claring that it is a “crime to perpetuate 
the public domain,” proposing to “throw 
off the incubus of Federal control,” and, 
while hedging a little as regards “the 
actual timbered lands of the public do- 
main,” demanding that “every natural 
resource pertaining to the public do- 
main * * shall pass * * * into 
the ownership of the individual.” 

Here we have a direct issue, intelli- 
gible to the simplest mind, sharp, clean- 
cut, unequivocal: On the one hand 
stands national ownership and admin- 
istration ; on the other, the demand that 
such ownership and administration end, 
and that individual ownership and ad- 
ministration and laissez faire take its 
place. 
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Between these two positions there is 
a great gulf fixed. They can no more 
be harmonized than light and dark- 
ness, plus and minus, or zenith and nadir. 
The opposing principles involved will 
no more blend than will oil and water. 

Veil it as we may, juggle it as we 
will, this is the issue that lies at the 
base of the Ballinger-Pinchot fight. 

Personalities may interest; and slan- 
ders and graft charges may whet the 
morbid appetitite; but more funda- 
mental by far than personalities, slan- 
ders, or graft are broad questions of 
public policy. 

Such a question, par excellence, is the 
question whether the public domain 
shall, in substantial measure, remain in 
public hands to be administered by the 
public for the public good, or be turned 
over to individuals to be exploited for 
private gain. In this lies an issue which 
may well challenge the attention of stu- 
dent, citizen, and statesman, and upon 
whose wise settlement depends, in large 
measure, the permanent well-being of 
the Nation. 
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The Interest of “The Interests" in Irrigation 
g 


NEWS item published in Denver 
on December 12 makes interest- 
ing reading. In part, it runs: 

“The Camfield Development Com- 
pany yesterday secured control of the 
Henrylyn and the Golden-Littleton ir- 
rigation systems in a deal which in- 
volves $4,000,000. David H. Moffat, 
William G. Evans, Gerald Hughes and 
other capitalists are interested in the 
Camfield concern.” 

This taking over involves a purchase 
of the entire bond issue of two dis- 
tricts—$432,000—by the company, and 
their cooperation with a firm of Chi- 
cago bond brokers. A hundred thou- 


sand acres of the land are in southern 
Weld County, while the remainder are 
close to Denver. The territory along 
the new line of the Union Pacific is also 
included, as is land along the Burling- 
ton’s new line to Greeley. “Within this 
great empire,” we are told, ‘‘the rail- 
roads of Colorado and the promoters 
of land and irrigation projects have 
planned to spend $10,000,000. In a few 
years more, it is estimated this territory 
will add at least 20,000 population to 
the state.” 

All of which throws additional light 
on Secretary Ballinger’s Spokane 
speech, in which he expressed great 
friendliness for private irrigation en- 
terprises, and a keen desire that Gov- 
ernment irrigation should be kept well 
out of the way of all such. Further- 
more, it harmonizes with the talk heard 
about the Capitol. Where the irrigation 
job is too big, or difficult, or unprom- 
ising to attract private capital, Govern- 
ment, as Adam Smith taught, may be 
permitted to take the risk. But where 
there are profits to be garnered, how- 
ever heavily the taking of these profits 
may bear upon the producer, Govern- 
ment must stand aside and private capi- 
tal must have the right of way. 

Is this one of the “Roosevelt policies” 
which were to have been so relig- 
iously carried out? We confess that 
we had not so understood. If, on the 
other hand, the Roosevelt irrigation 
policy is that of using the Government 
in so far as practicable to aid the com- 
mon man in establishing, with as little 
expense as may be, a home for him- 
self in the arid regions, are we not find- 
ing here another illustration of the way 
in which those policies, as has been sug- 
gested, are being “carried out on a 
shutter ?”’ 


THE MONARCH OAK 


The monarch oak, the patriarch of the trees, 
Shoots rising up, and spreads by slow degrees. 
Three centuries he grows, and three he stays 
Supreme in state; and in three more decays. 


—Dryden 
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Massachusetts Forestry Association 


The Massachusetts Forestry Association 
held its twelfth annual meeting in Boston 
Thursday, December 16. Dr. Henry P. Wal- 
cott retired from the presidency, which he 
has held continuously since the association 
was organized in I Edwin A. Start re- 
tired from the secretaryship after nine years 
of service. The annual report of the secre- 
tary showed a membership of go1, a net in- 
crease of twenty-four. The report reviewed 
the work of the year, most of which is em- 
braced in matters still pending. In view of 
the change in its executive officers, the sec- 
retary summarized the results accomplished 
by the association in its brief career and 
the progress made by forestry in Massa- 
chusetts since 1898, when it was almost un- 
known to the people of the state. Now Mas- 
sachusetts has perhaps the best shade-tree 
laws of any state in the Union, and one of 
the most complete and liberally supported 
forest services. The association takes pride 
in the fact that its interest in the forestry 
movement has been national as well as local, 
a fact that it has proved several times in 
practical ways, and especially in its support 
of the Appalachian National Forests project. 

The association has about $11,000 invested 
in its permanent fund. It maintains a pleas- 
ant office at No. 4 Joy Street, Boston, open 
during business hours, and publishes a small 
monthly bulletin, Woodland and Roadside. 

These officers were elected: President, Na- 
thanie] T. Kidder, of Milton. 

Vice - presidents: Berkshire — Alexander 
Sedgwick, of Stockbridge; Bristol—Walter 
C. Baylies, of Taunton; Essex, Harlan P. 
Kelsey, of Salem; Franklin—John A. Aiken, 
of Greenfield; Hampden—William F. Gale, 
of Springfield; Hampshire—William  P. 
Brooks, of Amherst; Middlesex—J. Nelson 
Parker, of Billerica; Norfolk—D. Blakely 
Hoar, of Brookline; Plymouth—Harry E. 
Converse, of Marion; Suffolk—Charles S. 
Hamlin, of Boston; Worcester—John E. 
Thayer, of Lancaster. 

Secretary, Irving T. Guild, of Arlington; 
treasurer, Edwin A. Start, of Billerica; mem- 
bers of the executve committee for three 
years, Mary Lee Ware, of Boston; Frederick 
J. Caulkins, of Medford; trustee of the per- 
manent fund for three years, George M. Weed, 
of Newton; auditor for two years, James 
Nowell, of Winchester. 

The following minute was unanimously 
adopted. It records the service of one of the 
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earliest and most consistent friends of for- 
estry in Massachusetts, and one of the first 
citizens of the state: 

“Eleven years ago Henry P. Walcott be- 
came the first president of the Massachu- 
setts Forestry Association, and he has con- 
tinued since that time at it head. During 
these years we have found him always a 
loyal friend of forestry, a wise counsellor, 
a courteous and impartial president. To 
his influence the association owes much of 
its growth and efficiency. As he retires from 
office we tender him our grateful acknowl- 
edgment, our cordial regard, and our hope 
that the presidency of this association may 
rank as not the least among his many dis- 
tinguished public services.” 

The business session was followed by a 
series of reports from experts of the state 
service and of Harvard University on some 
of the principal insect enemies of Massa- 
chusetts trees and the progress made in cul- 
tivating parasites and other insect enemies 
to control them. 
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Annual Meeting Vermont Forestry Association 


The annual meeting of the Vermont For- 
estry Association was held at Brattleboro, 
December 17. 

This was the first regular meeting of the 
association after the organization of the State 
Forest Service, which was so largely due 
to the work of the association. There were 
afternoon and evening sessions well attended 
by people from Brattleboro and a few from 
distant points in the state. The aim of the 
association has been to hold these annual 
meetings in the various centers of the state 
so as to interest a great many people. 

Governor Prouty, who was present and is 
much interested in the forestry movement in 
the state, spoke in the afternoon regarding 
the work of the Forest Service and express- 
ing himself in favor of an adequate exten- 
sion of the work, especially in regard to the 
purchase of state lands. 

Among the other speakers were Mr. Charles 
Greene, formerly of the International Paper 
Company, who outlined a plan for the acqui- 
sition of lands later to be turned over to the 
state. A. Hawes, state forester, spoke 
on the forest-fire problems of the state. Hon. 
Ernest Hitchcock, former commissioner, 
spoke on the subject of taxation. Professor 
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Taylor and Mr. Joseph DeBoer, president of 
the National Life Insurance Company, and 
Mr. Allen M. Fletcher, of Cavendish, also 
spoke. 

Resolutions were passed by the association 
expressing its ~~) appreciation of the 
work which Prof. R. Jones has done 
for agriculture, nity especially for forestry 
in Vermont, and wishing him all possible 
success in his new work in the University of 
Wisconsin. 

Other resolutions were passed in favor of 
the policy of the State Forest Service look- 
ing toward the purchase of more extensive 
state forests, and a change in the taxation 
and forest-fire laws. 

It was brought out at the meeting that 
one state forest of 450 acres has already been 
acquired in Plainfield, Vt.; and that the state 
nursery now has about 2,000,000 trees started. 

The Hon. Fletcher Proctor was elected 
president for the ensuing year; Hon. George 
Aitken, of Woodstock, and Allen M. Fletcher, 
Cavendish, vice-presidents; Hon. Ernest 
Hitchcock, of Pittsford, secretary and treas- 
urer A 


wow 
Louisiana Forestry Association 


The Louisiana Forestry Association was 


organized April, 1909. The articles of asso- 
ciation were drawn up in June and active 


work then begun. The association now num- 
bers ninety annual members and one life 
member. The association took part in the 
successful meeting of the Southern Con- 
servation Congress held in New Orleans 
November 1, ae represented by its presi- 
dent, Henry E. Hardtner, and others. 

The pe lect of tree seeds and their dis- 
tribution to those persons desiring to plant 
them, is one of the features of the associa- 
tion’s work. New tree seeds, which the 
Government is anxious to introduce in the 
South, will be sent from the Botanical Gar- 
den to this association. When they are 
well started they will be given out to indi- 
viduals to be placed in parks or homes. 
Fifty packages are promised for planting this 
season, and can be secured by any one upon 
oe to the association’s secretary, Mrs. 

Avery, at Shreveport, La. 

yaa J. Y. Sanders is lending valuable 
aid to the organization, and has promised 
to set aside five acres of land to be used for 
a nursery at the experiment station at Cal- 
houn, La. 

Through the educational department of the 
state, lectures on forestry will be given at the 
teachers’ institutes, and at the annual meeting 
of the Teachers’ Association. These lectures 
will be provided by this association from 
the United States Forest Service, and those 
desiring their services should make appli- 
cation to the secretary, as they can only be 
secured through the association. 
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By the courtesy of the United States Forest 
Service, this association has secured through 
its secretary a complete file of all books and 
leaflets published by the Government per- 
taining to forestry, and any one desiring to 
consult any book can do so upon application 
at our office. 

The annual meeting of the association will 
be held January 4, 1910, at Minden, La. 


we ye 
State Interest in Water-powers 


Governor Hadley, of Missouri, has re- 
cently been exploring the Ozark region, one 
of his objects being the development of 
water-power as a state resource. Says John 
L. Mathews, in the Boston Transcript: 

“On the water side Governor Hadley has 
before him the example of Illinois spending 
$20,000,000 for state development of water- 
power; and he is eager that Missouri shall 
not be outdone. The pellmell streams of the 
Ozarks have power enough to run all the 
industries of Missouri. He has recently es- 
tablished a waterway commission headed by 

K. Kavanaugh, of St. Louis, to investi- 
gate both power and navigation questions; 
and the work of this commission was also 
a factor in leading him to the rapid water 
of Current River, with their engineer, Mr. 
M. L. Holman.” 

Iowa also is 
Moines Capital: 

“The state conservation commission has 
begun the work of collecting data pertain- 
ing to water-power in Iowa. Secretary Dob- 
son yesterday mailed letters to the officials 
of every town and city on all the principal 
rivers in Iowa, asking for information con- 
cerning present and defunct water-power 
plants. There are many old gristmills and 
other mills, located on rivers throughout 
the state, that long ago suspended operations. 
It is the desire of the commission to know 
what fall of the river was utilized for 
water-power. The idea of the commission is 
to make a comparison of the water-power 
now in use with that which has been aban- 
doned. The main purpose of the entire 
campaign looks to the increasing of the 
water-power in summer time.” 

In Wisconsin a legislative committee on 
water-power, forestry, and drainage has been 
holding hearings. Mr. E. M. Griffith, state 
forester, stated to this commission that while 
the state does not own dams, or banks of 
overflowed lands, it does own the energy of 
the running water, and that the state alone 
has a right to give a permit to use this 
energy under its police power. 

Mr. Griffith insisted that “the state should 
stand to the last ditch on every water-power 
right it had.” His opponents argued that 
this would block water-power development, 
but the necessity of this he absolutely denied. 


interested. Says the Des 
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Mr. Pinchot's Latest Shot 


Following are extracts from Mr. Gifford 
Pinchot’s speech of Monday, December 27, 
before the University Club of New York 
City: 

“The conservation issue is a moral one. 
When a few men get possession of one of 
the necessaries of life, either through owner- 
ship of a natural resource or through un- 
fair business methods, and use that control 
to extort undue profits * * * they injure 
the average man without good reason, and 
they are guilty of a moral wrong. * * 

“The income of the average family in es 
United States is less than $600 a year. To 
increase the cost of living to such a family, 
beyond the reasonable profits of legitimate 
business is wrong. li lle 

“T believe in our form of government, and 
I believe in the Golden Rule. But we must 
face the truth that monopoly of the sources 
of production makes it impossible for vast 
numbers of men and women to earn a fair 
living. * * 

“Thousands of daughters of the poor fail 
into the hands of the white-slave traders be- 
cause their poverty leaves them without pro- 
tection. Thousands of families, as the Pitts- 
burg Survey has shown us, lead lives of 
brutalizing overwork in return for the barest 
living. 

“Is it fair that these thousands of families 
should have less than they need in order 
that a few families should have swollen for- 
tunes at their expense? * * * 

“The people of this country have lost vastly 
more than they can ever regain by its gifts of 
public property, forever and without charge, 
to men who gave nothing in return. * * * 

“The people of the United States have 
been complacent victims of a system of 
fap. ese 

“President Hadley well said that ‘the fun- 
damental division of powers in the Consti- 
tution of the United States is between voters, 
on the one hand, and property owners on the 
other.’ 

“When property gets possession of the 
voting power also, little is left for the peo- 
ple. That is why the unholy alliance between 
business and politics is the most dangerous 
factor in our political life. 
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“I believe the American people are tired of 
that alliance. They are weary of politics 
for revenue only. It is time to take busi- 
ness out of politics, and keep it out—time for 
the political activity of this Nation to be aimed 
squarely at the welfare of all of us, and 
squarely away from the excessive profits of 
a few OL. 1a, > 

“We have miei the great corporations 
to occupy with their own men the strategic 
fife in business, in social and in political 
1 € * oK 

“There are many men who believe, and 
who will always believe, in the divine right 
of money to rule. With such men argument, 
compromise, our conciliation is useless, or 
worse. 

“The only thing to do with them is to 
fight them and beat them. It has been done, 
and it can be done again. 

“It is the honorable distinction of the 
Forest Service that it has been more con- 
stantly, more violently, and more ~bitterly 
attacked by the representatives of the special 
interests than any other Government bureau. 

“These attacks have increased in violence 
and bitterness just in proportion as_ the 
Service has offered effective Opposition te 
predatory wealth. * * 

“We hold it to be aa first duty of a 
public officer to obey the law. But we hold 
it to be his second duty, and a close second, 
to do everything the law will let him do 
for the public good, and not merely what 
the law directs or compels him to do. * * * 

“Still another attack, nearly successful two 
years ago, was an attempt to prevent the 
Forest Service from telling the people, 
through the press, what it is accomplishinz 
for them, and how much this Nation needs 
the forest. 

“Tf we cannot tell what we are doing, th- 
time will come when there will be nothing 
tote, * > 

“Since the Forest Service called public at- 
tention to the rapid absorption of the water 
power sites and the threatening growth of 
a great water-power monopoly, the attacks 
upon it have increased with marked rapidity 

“I anticipate that they will continue to do 
so. Still greater opposition is promised in 
the near future. There is but one protection 
—an awalened and determined public opin 
ion. That is why I give you the facts.” 
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Mr. Garfield Speaks at Last 


Mr. James R. Garfield, Secretary of the 
Interior under President Roosevelt, from 
whom an expression on the conservation 
question -has long been expected, has at last 
spoken in an address at the University of 
Wisconsin and before the Merchants’ and 
Manufacturers’ Association of Milwaukee. 
This address is published in full in La Fol- 
lette’s for December 18. Though worded with 
studied care and self-restraint, it has al- 
ready created a flutter in the flock ‘of opponents 
of conservation. Following are some extracts 
from Mr. Garfield’s address: 

“Conservation is preeminently a move 
mgnt for the public welfare. The public 
welfare demands equality of opportunity for 
all citizens in the use of natural re- 
sources. * * 

“In opposition to public welfare is that 
kind of private interest which selfishly seeks 
to control natural resources solely for its 
own benefit. * * * 

“Exactly as the railroads are regulated be- 
cause they are public utilities, so must the 
interests that develop natural resources be 
regulated because they deal with public ne- 
cessities. Unfair use or monopolization of 
either is intolerable. * * 

“The enormous increase in the use of water 
for power and irrigation, and domestic con- 
sumption, has induced great activity on the 
part of big interests to acquire as many 
available reservoir and power sites as pos- 
sible—there was imminent danger that such 
sites left on the public domain would be 
filed upon and obtained under conditions that 
would in no wise protect the public, but 
wou'd make monopoly possible in the near 
future. * * * 

“No more intolerable monopoly can be 
imagined than that which would control the 
water supply of any great section of our 
country. * * * 

“The people properly consider the execu- 
tive as their particular advocate, their spe- 
cial representative. His stewardship carries 
with it grave responsibilities and affords 
splendid opportunities to serve the people 
well. 

“President Roosevelt * * * was willing to 
take action for the public welfare unless there 
was some aselihlicnn under the constitution 
or in law to prevent such action. * * 

“The danger to the conservation movement 
now is inaction. The public welfare de- 
mands action. No condition is so satisfac- 
tory to aggressive private interest as inac- 
tion on the part of the public authorities. * * * 

“The fight for conservation is now in the 
halls of Congress. * * * It is not an easy 
task to obtain legislation which is opposed 
by great vested interests. We may be sure 
that all the men and corporations who have 
in years gone by acquired ownership or con- 
trol of land, timber, coal, oil, phosphates, and 
water, free from regulation or condition and 
without just compensation to the public, will 
not voluntarily acquiesce in the proposed 
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changes. There is no danger that the rights 
and demands of such interests Je be neg 
lected; the danger is that the public interes: 
may be forgotten. 

“The people must see to it that their side 
of these great questions is as keenly watched, 
as capably presented as is the side of pri 

vate interest. * * * 

“It is easier to prevent legislation than to 
obtain it, hence the people will have the more 
difficult task in the pending struggle, but 
they can win if their leaders are true to their 
trust. 7 

“We pride ourselves upon our freed om, our 
individual liberty of action—yet this is an 
idle boast, a sham, unless we ensure equality 
of opportunity to every citizen, and use every 
effort to increase his vital, intellectual, and 
moral efficiency.” 


Ld we 
Another Bombshell for Ballinger 


fires another 
camp. Senator 


Collier's for December 18 
bombshell into the Ballinger 
Heyburn, furthermore, for years one of the 
most relentless and irreconcilable foes of the 
Forest Service, finds himself in a position 
strikingly suggestive of that of the onetime 
Senator Mitcheil, from Oregon. 

Of the article referred to, Collier's says 
editorially: 

“In the opinion of the most intelligent 
and disinterested class of men now in public 
life, no achievement in President Roosevelt's 
administration compared in importance with 
the successful turning of the tide against 
the robber barons, and in favor of the peo- 
ple, in that immensely valuable area known 
as our natural resources. Can the people pre- 
vent the present administration ives chloro- 
forming the movement and bringing us back 
to the grand old days of McKinley’s first 
administration, when everything was smooth 
and orderly, and Robin Hood was in the 
saddle? If the administration had shown any 
desire to do more than fix up plausible wh te- 
washes and virtuous annual reports, Collier's 
would not be worrying itself with the task of 
ferreting out and arranging the vast amount 
of evidence. If we were sure that Congress 
would furnish a full investigation, by a fair- 
minded committee, our own role would end. 
We are not convinced, however, and there 
fore are forced by incalculably large public 
interests to remain ourselves upon the firing 
line now, and perhaps for many months to 
come. 

“The article * * * will interest the pub- 
lic. Whether it will influence Congress, we 
do not know. That it will appeal to the At- 
torney General or the President, we in no 
wise thin 

“Tt demonstrates : 

That Glavis’s article in Collier’s merely 
tapped one vein. What is given here is more 
farreaching. From the point of view both 
of politics and of criminal law, it is more 
serious. 
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“2. That Ballinger’s railroad and mining 
connections are intricate and extremely in 
need of explanation. Instead of represent- 
ing one client, and that slightly, as the Presi- 
dent was induced to say, his relations to 
such business were well-nigh numberless. He 
had almost a monopoly of Seattle law where 
political favors were essential. 

“3- That Senator Heyburn, Commissioner 
Dennett, and other officials are deep in trouble 
along with Ballinger. This trouble is not 
merely moral. It looks very much as if 
some of them had crossed the line of legal 
danger. 

“4. That there is good reason for Cabinet 
and Senators to urge President Taft to do 
all he can to smother evidence, one = the 
reasons being that Ballinger tried stop 
Glavis’ investigations at one point in a to 
help Mr. Taft’s election. The claimants 
would not help contribute to Mr. Taft’s 
campaign fund unless the investigations were 
stopped. 

“This contribution is not all. Much is 
still kept back for reasons that are sufficient. 
This instalment will be enough to show how 
much the administration is undertaking when 
it makes itself responsible for Ballinger, and 
tries to hide behind either a thick coat of 
whitewash or a sweet-sounding annual re- 
port. Probably Mr. Taft will say, with 
Dryden: 

‘Now let the bold conspirator beware.’ 

“It is only a few days since he issued an 
executive order, the result of which is that 
no member of the [Interior Department can 
testify before Congress without the express 
approval of Mr. Ballinger. This joke be- 
comes the more diverting when it is known 
that the Secretary is performing quiet bits of 
legerdemain in his department, now, at the 
very moment when he is filling the earth with 
virtuous noises.” 


Billions of Treasure 


In McClure’s for January appears an ar- 
ticle under the above title by Messrs. John 
E. Lathrop and George Kibbe Turner. 

This treasure is the enormous coal de- 
posit of Alaska, conservatively estimated to 
be worth at least one and one-half billion 
dollars. The story shows how the syndi- 
cates, politicians, and grabbers generally ‘have 
for years been endeavoring, without authority 
of law, to obtain possession. In the spring 
of 1904, these coal hunters “went after 
Alaskan legislation” and got it. “From this 
time on the Cunningham group took the lead, 
naturally. They, were millionaires, captains 
of industry, and men of large politic: al influ- 
ence. They broke the way for the other 
groups, financially and politically. 

“The general business management of this 
syndicate was in the hands of its pro- 
moter, Clarence Cunningham. He kept a 
ledger, cashbook, and a careful and detailed 
journal of its accounts. In the journal, un- 
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der date of September 19, 1903, this mem- 


orandum appears: 

““Have agreed with Mr. W. B. Heyburn 
in consideration for his services as attorney 
to carry him for one claim of 160 acres in 
the coal, free of cost to him, and he agrees 
to do all our legal work in procuring titles, 
etc., free of expense to us.’” 

Senator Heyburn’s fee, the writer esti- 
mates, “would have a value of one and one- 
half million dollars in commercial coal. * * * 

“In September, 1903, Mr. Heyburn was a 
United States Senator, having been elected 
by the Idaho legislature eight months be- 
fore.” 

In the spring of 1904 Mr. Heyburn se- 
cured the passage of the Alaska Coal Land 
Bill of April 28. “This broke the circle in 
which the law of 1900 had placed the Gov- 
ernment’s coal in that district, and allowed it 
to be taken over by persons who had sur- 
veyed it at their own expense.” 

Suddenly, the Government turned its at 
tention to land frauds in the Northwest and 

“toward the end of 1904 John H. Mitchell, 
of Oregon, was indicted for being a party 
to these frauds while a Senator of the United 
States.” Senator Mitchell was sentenced to 
prison. On October 20, 1905, Senator Hey- 
burn wrote a letter to Cunningham declaring 
four different times in four different ways, 
“I do not desire to participate in, or be 
interested in any manner, directly or indi- 
rectly, in acquiring public lands.” 

“This letter was written two years and 
one month after the record in Clarence Cun- 
ningham’s journal of Mr. Heyburn’s employ- 


ment. 

Later the Guggenheims appear as_ the 
leaders in Alaskan exploitation. Seattle, the 
headquarters for all things Alaskan, fur 
nished the Land Office, Richard A. Ballinger 
becoming Land Commissioner, Fred Dennett, 
of the same city, being his assistant, and his 
nephew, “Jack” Ballinger, his confidential 
secretary. 

Then follows the story of Ballinger’s con- 
nection with Alaskan coal lands, and Glavis’s 
attempt to save these lands from the syndi- 
cate, the whole being full, detailed, and spe 
cific. 

The Glavis letter, the Collier’s story of De 
cember 18, and the McClure’s story of Jan 
uary, are matters which the coming investi 
gating committee will be expected to probe 
to the bottom. 
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Coming Out into the Open 


“The West will not consent to a policy of 
administration that would sell or rent water- 
powers for the benefit of the ‘whole people.’ 
Water-powers in New England are not so 
‘conserved.’ Then why in Oregon? * * * 
demand in the East 
’”__Portland Oregonian on 


Just to satisfy a hazy 
for ‘conservation. 
conservation. 
“The water runs down our mountains, and 
most of it flows idly to the sea without turn- 
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ing a wheel, but to prevent grabbers from 
acquiring vested rights the theorists insist 
that it must keep on flowing idly until it 
can be made to yield tribute. * * * These 
new policies have their roots in paternalism, 
their tendency is toward despotism, and if 
not checked they will choke to death our 
boasted government of the people, by the 
people, and for the people.”—Judge Hanford, 
at the Alaska-Yukon-Pacific Exposition, 
Seattle. 

“Your policies cripple industries and devel 
opment, and thereby instead of conserving 
resources cause their waste and destruc- 
tion.’—Frank Short, of Fresno, Cal. 

“The fact that one authority is financially 
allied with the claimants to the Alaska coal 
lands, that another represents the largest pri- 
vate power and irrigation project in his state, 
and that the other is attorney for consolidated 
power companies, does not in the least re 
flect on the sentiments expressed in the para- 
graphs printed (above). 

“Each authority practises exactly what it 
preaches—corporation acquisition of the big 
public resources.” 

Thus begins an article by Agnes C. Laut 
in Collicr’s for December 18, entitled “Water- 
Power in the East.” The article is a clear 
setting forth of the work being done in 
New York State to conserve the water- 
powers for the benefit of all the people 
rather than for the private profit of a few 
corporations. 
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Waning Opposition 


In view of the perennial eruption of the 
mud volcano in Denver and the resolute, un- 
scrupulous, and now apparently confident ef- 
forts of those responsible for it to submerge 
Mr. Gifford Pinchot and the Forest Service, 
the following editorial from the Denver Re- 
publican is of interest: 

“The attitude of the live-stock growers of 
this state toward the policy of the Forestry 
Service has undergone so radical a change 
that it must be accepted as evidence of a 
similar change in public sentiment. 

“At one time the stock growers were largely 
arrayed against the Pinchot policy. Thev 
looked upon it as a violation of their rights 
and as detrimental to their interests. Their 
opposition gave occasion for the expression 
of like opposition by men not connected with 
the live-stock industry. For a brief period 
the Forestry Service was extremely unpopu- 
lar in some quarters and with a certain ele- 
ment of the population, and politicians sought 
to take advantage of this antagonistic senti- 
ment to promote their political success. 

“That day has passed. The cattlemen have 
learned that instead of being detrimental, 
the forestry policy is highly beneficial to 
their interests. None of their rights have 
been violated ; and from being hostile to the 
Service, they have become friendly and are 
now extending both sympathy and aid. 

The opportunity of the politicians who 


hoped to gain favor by denouncing Mr. 
Pinchot is gone. They have to face a public 
sentiment which every day is growing stronger 
in his favor. It is a vindication of his policy 
which will be to him a source of satisfaction, 
and there is no question that it will promote 
the peace, good order, and prosperity of the 
State. 
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Lining Up for Conservation 


Mr. J. Horace McFarland, president of the 
American Civic Association, addressed that 
body at Cincinnati with all his accustomed 
vigor and energy. Speaking of the Tawney 
amendment to the Sundry Civil Bill, he in- 
dignantly inquired: 

“Ts that infamous section of the Sundry 
Civil Bill, whipped through in the last hours 
of the Fifty-ninth Congress, which dissolved 
all Mr. Roosevelt’s working commissions 
and swept away departmental support of the 
conservation movement, to be permitted to 
remain law? Its effect was to make intelli- 
gent interest in the future prosperity of 
America a crime on the part of any Gov- 
ernment official. This legislation in the in 
terests of the looters of the public domain 
cannot remain effective if good citizens speak 
directly to their congressmen.” 

Mr. McFarland wisely urges the con 
servationists to appeal vigorously to their 
congressmen to check the looters of the 
public domain. Nothing short of this can 
hope to save the situation. 
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Regulating Construction of Dams 


Mr. Mann, of Illinois, has introduced into 
the House of Representatives a bill (H. R. 
13834) “to regulate the construction of dams 
across navigable and non-navigable waters, 
and for other purposes.” Following are some 
of its leading provisions: 

When authority has been granted to con- 
struct and maintain a dam for water-power 
or other purposes across navigable water, 
plans and specifications, drawings, and maps 
must first be submitted to the Secretary of 
War and Chief of Engineers for approval. In 
approving such plans the above officials may 
impose such conditions and stipulations as 
they may deem necessary to protect the pres- 
ent and future interests of the United 
States. The United States shall be entitled 
to free water-power and power generated 
from water-power for building and opera- 
ting locks or other structures for naviga- 
tion purposes. Compensation may be re- 
quired for permission to maintain dams and 
for the use of navigable water and for ob- 
struction to navigation, and Government may 
regulate and control charges. 

Failure to comply with the terms of the act 
works forfeiture. 

The bill contains other interesting pro- 
visions. On the whole, it appears to be a 
step in the right direction. 
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The Fight for the Public Domain 


In speaking of the vast value of our ex- 
isting public domain and the struggle now 
waged by private interests to seize it, the 
Boston Journal says: 

“Nobody is to-day willing to venture a 
guess at the marketable value of the vast 
domain still owned by Uncle Sam. But the 
figures will be available in a comparatively 
short time, and they will be startling, run- 
ning, without question, far into the billions. 
Instead of the public domain being well- 
nigh exhausted; instead of there being little 
left save the frozen tundras of Alaska, the 
deserts of the Southwest, and the moun- 
tain rocks of the continental spine, it will 
be shown that there is still an arable area 
which will in time sustain millions, with 
mineral, forest, and metal reserves to main- 
tain a tremendous industrial system.” 

The Journa!] next points out the efforts 
made by President Roosevelt to save this 
domain for the people, and then continues: 

“During the last two years there have 

been withdrawals from entry of about 
3,000,000 acres of oil and gas lands; these 
coming down to as recently as a fortnight 
ago. 
“All the withdrawals are made pending 
legislation. Whether they will be continued 
indefinitely, or indeed can be, in the event 
that legislation fails, is a question of de- 
cided interest and vast importance. The ad- 
vocates of conservation, fearing the answer 
to this question, are especially anxious that 
necessary amendments to the laws be se- 
cured this winter. The President and Secre- 
tary Ballinger will both state the necessities. 
in this regard, very forcibly in their annual 
communications to Congress. In Congress, 
just as the stake is shown to be immense, 
so will the opposition of private interests be 
intensified. These are highly organized. It 
is freely charged that they will have in Wash- 
ington this winter one of the most expensive 
and influential lobbies that has ever de- 
scended on the Capital, determined to pre- 
vent legislation which will interfere with 
great projects for the further transference of 
the public domain to private and corporate 
control. 

“In short, it is considered certain that 
the great struggle for the last of the public 
domain will see its real beginning at the 
coming session, and that the time will come, 
in the future, when it will be recalled as 
the most determined fight, for the greatest 
prize, that was ever controlled by action of 
the National Legislature.” 


wow 
“Let the Future Take Care of Itself" 


The conservation policy to which the na- 
tional administration is committed is opposed 
by a class of men who are under the illu- 
sion that the protection of public interests 
in coal and forest lands and water-power 
involves a sentimental sacrifice of the present 
to the future. 


FORESTRY 


Senator Heyburn, of Idaho, represents this 
class. He wants powerful monopolies in his 
state, and does not hesitate to say that it is 
only through the rapid rise of monopolies 
that a new country can be developed so that 
the present generation can enjoy life. 

While admitting that this policy may entail 
a disadvantage to future generations, he 
thinks that they should be left to take care 
of themselves. 

This theory of Senator Heyburn, which 
was acted upon by thousands of people be- 
fore anybody had the hardihood to frame it, 
is not merely morally offensive—it is eco- 
nomically unsound. 

The actual effect of the establishment of 
monopolies is not the sacrifice of the future 
to the present; it is the sacrifice of the mass 
of the people to a class. A feverish activity 
is set up by the offer of huge privileges to 
those who can first lay hands on them. 

But a privilege is at bottom simply a taxing 
power lodged in private hands. 

The advantage to general civilization is 
wholly illusory. 

The gain of the privileged few is the loss of 
the multitude—Los Angeles (Cal.) Exam- 
iner. 


ww Me 
Attacking the Forestry Policy 


A good example of the kind of attack that 
is being made upon Forester Pinchot and the 
forestry policy of the National Government 
is afforded by the following editorial that 
appears in a Denver newspaper that has been 
a leader in the campaign against this depart- 
ment of the Federal Government: 


PIKE'S PEAK FORESTRY 


“Upon the summit of Pike’s Peak the peer- 
less Pinchot has established a forest nursery: 
It is to be as nifty a nursery as Government 
money can furnish, and that is probably a 
good deal. Up there in the sky, where 
the chill wind blows, he will plant the little 
trees, all in neat ttle rows, and guard ’em 
as they stand on their cunning little toes, in 
the Pike’s Peak Pinchot Garden. 

Tell you what, it takes a head to think 
up a scheme like that. And we don’t want 
to hear any carping criticism about timber 
lines and things. The laws of the United 
States have never held the Glorious Gifford 
as yet, and shall the laws of nature say him 
nay? Perish the thought. Let no skeptic 
scoff at this most marvelous of attempts to 
reforest the Rockies. It is true that sev- 
eral thousand feet lower than the site of the 
Pinchot nursery a lodge pole pine takes 135 
years to grow a six-inch stick. But that doesn’t 
matter at all. Mr. Pinchot is a dynamic 
geographer, or something of that sort, and 
he takes a broader view. The Pike’s Peak 
nursery may not be much as a forest—but 
think what an adorable success it is as an 
advertisement!” 

So much for sarcasm and innuendo. Now 
for the facts, which appear in a news item 
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in the Colorado Springs Gazette of the same 
date: 

In order to determine just what trees are 
best suited to the reforestation of the Rocky 
Mountains, a Government forestry station 
has been established on the south slope of 
Pike’s Peak, on Government land near Min- 
nehaha Falls. Raphael Zon, chief of the 
division of silvics in the Government For- 
estry Service, passed through Colorado 
Springs yesterday on his way to Denver, 
after having arranged the station. He said 
that a species of lodge-pole pine has been 
brought from Wyoming, which, if it can be 
successfully raised here, will greatly increase 
the wealth of Colorado. 

From which it appears that instead of the 
new forestry station being located upon the 
summit and above timber line, it is in fact 
near Manitou and in the region of natural 
forest. Instead of being ‘a wild and insane 
freak it is in fact a most valuable experi- 
mental station and one that will be of very 
great benefit to all the people of all parts of 
the state. 

The truth is that in spite of the misrepre- 
sentations of a few newspapers that have 
made a campaign against the national forest 
policy and against Forester Pinchot, based 
upon partisan prejudice and to some extent 
upon the selfish interests of those desirous 
of continuing the spoliation of the public 
lands, the people of Colorado generally ap- 
prove the forestry policy. To protect the 
water sources so that floods may be pre- 
vented and a constant supply may be assured, 
to secure reforestation of areas denuded by 
fire and reckless cutting, to prevent the waste 
and destruction of present timber resources 
and to ensure a supply for future years, are 
recognized as worthy objects, and credit is 
given to the wise and far-seeing officials who 
have conceived thie forestry policy and are 
carrying it into effect—Pueblo (Colo.) Chief- 
tain. 
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Water-power Sites in the Grip of the Trust 


Investigating the connection between the 
Electrical Trust, particularly the General 
Elgctric and the Westinghouse companies, 
ar@l the trust that controls water-power sites 
of the country, the Bureau of Corporations 
has discovered an interesting and important 
state of affairs in Colorado. The situation 
is made more interesting by the fact that 
Ormsby McHarg, who recently resigned 
as assistant secretary of Commerce and 
Labor, denied while in office that there was 
any water-power trust. The Bureau of Cor- 
porations is a subordinate of the Department 
of Commerce and Labor. 

The bureau has found that within an 
area of 50.000 square miles in Colorado, the 
General Electric and Westinghouse people 
absolutely control all the power which turns 
the wheels in the smelters and other indus- 
tries, as well as that which lights cities 


and town and runs street car sytems. To 
use the words of the investigators: 

“The Central Colorado Power Company 
now claims as its market an area from 
Grand Junction on the west to fifty miles 
east of Denver and 100 miles north and 
south of this line, an area of 50,000 square 
miles, a commonwealth in itself. 

“In this area, this company, holding the 
best powers, with sufficient power already in 
process of development to supply the demand 
for years, and with its command of the 
market referred to, controls the tervitory 
for the present, but also for the future 
development as well, since there will be no 
possibility of equality of competition for fu- 
ture competitors either in meeting the cost 
of producing power or in obtaining equal 
marketing facilities.’—Boston (Mass.) Trav- 


eler. 
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The National Rivers and Harbors Congress 


The National Rivers and Harbors Con- 
gress held its sixth convention in Washing- 
ton, D. C., on Wednesday, Thursday, and 
Friday, December 8, 9, and 10, in the New 
Willard Hotel. The occasion was in every 
way a notable one. The order of the ad- 
dresses was high, the meeting was enthusi- 
astic and determined. Following are extracts 
from a few of the more noteworthy utter- 
ances: 

Count J. H. von Bernstorff, German Am- 
bassador and Minister Plenipotentiary, said: 
“When one considers that the railways, in 
spite of the active inland navigation, have 
attained a favorable development, and that 
they are the most profitable in Prussia, where 
inland navigation is best developed, it is 
evident that a harmonious cooperation of 
waterways and railways is also profitable 
to the latter.” 

Hon. Joseph E. Ransdell, president of the 
National Rivers and Harbors Congress, said: 
“We must make the people who elect the 
congressmen and the state legislators under- 
stand that water transportation is much 
cheaper than rail for heavy, low-class, bulky 
articles. We must make them understand 
that a well improved system of canals and 
rivers with standard depths along our sea- 
board and interior would furnish admirable 
facilities for moving freight and prevent the 
congestion which caused such heavy losses 
three years ago and threatens to recur. We 
must teach them that most of the terminals 
on the water-courses are owned by one or 
more railroads and used for selfish interest 
with scant regard for the public welfare, 

“This situation will be changed as soon 
as the people demand it.” 

President William H. Taft said, in part: 
“You are going to encounter in Congress 
great opposition to the policy of issuing 
bonds right out of hand. You are much 
more likely to set from Congress a declara- 
tion of policy in the shape of a declaration 
that a certain improvement ought to be car- 





ried out and spread upon the minutes of Con- 
gress in the form of a resolution or a dec- 
laration in a statute. What I advise you to 
do is to get that declaration. Then when 
the time comes that political exigency shall 
prevent the appropriation of sufficient money 
from the current revenues to put the proper 
part of the project through the coming year 
or the coming two years, as economy re- 
quires, the question of issuing bonds will 
arise. I would get the declaration first, and 
not have the bonds first, for the reason that 
you will encounter the objection by Congress 
that the issuing of bonds and the receipt of 
the money will develop a desire to be ex- 
travagant.” 

Mr. Herbert Knox Smith, 
of Corporations, declared that 
nals are an important factor in 
with river transportation. 

“If any one will travel considerably on our 
inland waterways,” he said, “he will perhaps 
understand why we do not hear of terminals. 
He will find that they are largely non 
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existent there in any modern commercial 
sense, and where they do exist they are 
usually controlled by some exclusive interest.” 

Senator Theodore Burton, chairman of the 
National Waterways Commission, said: “The 
time has come when the individual project 
must be abandoned and a wise, compre- 
hensive policy of waterway improvement 
substituted. Selfishness must be eliminated 
from the demands on Congress for appro- 
priations, so that the entire country can 
benefit from a comprehensive development of 
waterways which would benefit individuals as 
well as the Nation.” 

Senator Burton said that he favored the 
issuance of bonds if there were not sufficient 
funds to complete a comprehensive policy 
adopted by Congress. 

President Taft, in receiving the Ohio dele- 
gation, expressed his regret that his remarks 
before the Rivers and Harbors Congress had 
cast a wet blanket over the convention, and 
said that he only intended to help the gather- 
ing along by pointing out the practical method 
of accomplishing the object desired. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


“Fourteenth Annual Report of the Forestry 
Commissioner of Minnesota, for the Year 
1908” 


by General Andrews, is an 
especially interesting one. It contains a 
reprint of his special report, issued in De- 
cember, 1908, on the forest fires of that year, 
which were exceptionally severe and caused 
a total loss of over $2,000,000. It also con- 
tains a summary of new forest legislation 
enacted by the last legislature, whi ‘ch is a 
decided step in advance and will undoubtedly 
be of great value to the state. The new law 
provides for additional fire warden and 
ranger service with increased pay, and makes 
an emergency appropriation, not to exceed 
$14,000 a year, for fire fighting. Additional 
precautions are taken to prevent the starting 
of fires from camp fires, and the minifnum 
penalty for the violation of the forest fire 
law is made $50. Every one cutting wood 
or trees for commercial purposes is com- 
pelled to burn the slashings as soon as prac 
ticable. The legislature also passed a tax 
of one-fifteenth of one mill on each dollar 
of taxable property to form a permanent 
fund to enable the state to purchase forest 
lands at a cost of not over $3 per acre, and 


This report, 


to maintain forests on these. This amend- 
ment will be voted upon by the people at the 
next general election in IgI0. 

In addition to the regular report of the 
forestry commissioner, the publication con- 
tains a very suggestive article dealing mainly 
with nursery and planting work, by Mr. 
Knechtel, inspector of forest reserves for 
the Dominion of Canada. The usual sketches 
of forestry in European countries are also 
included, and many of these have been 
wholly revised or contain a — 


mation. 
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New York 


“Aids to Shippers, Oelrichs & Co., 
City.” 


This seventy-two page booklet is not of 
special interest to foresters, but contains 
much information of value to all engaged in 
the export and import trade. The table of 
foreign moneys with United States equiva- 
lents, together with weights, measures, tar- 
iffs, customs requirements, and similar in- 
formation, will undoubtedly be of value to 
all who have occasion to refer to such mat- 
ters. The book will be sent postpaid on re- 
quest to the publishers. 








